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Guest Editorial: 
WANTED: SOME OBJECTIVITY 


Throughout its short history The Journal of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Communication has tried to bring some de- 
gree of objectivity to the problems which arise when men of 
differing backgrounds try to communicate ideas and feelings 
with accuracy. The Journal and its various editors have been 
much criticized for ignoring a particular problem which is of 
special interest to particular members. The present editor has 
drawn his share of adverse criticism, richly deserved no doubt, 
but he has tried, rather more than did his predecessors, to draw 
into The Journal's pages the best thinking of the entire member- 
ship. With this notion I am in full accord, and I have therefore 
accepted the Editor’s invitation to prepare a guest editorial. Even 
if my work is not published, I am flattered by the invitation. 

My own pet area of interest is in the preparation of teachers— 
a task that is especially worthy of study by our society because a 
teacher of teachers must communicate the ability to communicate 
effectively. Let me present as an example of problems in this 
area a dispute which is worthy of serious study. The “liberal arts 
fanatics” and the “educationists” have been belaboring each other 
for more than a decade with a lack of objectivity that often seems 
incredible. 

This past winter a man who is a history professor at a highly 
respected college and who moderates a television program, se- 
cured for his weekly show a distinguished “educationist” and 
three men noted for their previous vitriolic attacks on “educa- 
tionists.” At the end of the program, during which the “educa- 
tionist” was baited unfairly, the moderator asked his audience, 
somewhat querulously, “Why can’t my Phi Beta Kappa majors 
teach history in the high schools of this state?” 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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COMMUNICATION ANALYSIS — A FOREWORD* 




































Joun B. Newman** 


C. S. Lewis once said: 


Nature, like the popular use of supernatural, is not an idle term 
do because it seems at first to stand up badly to logical criticism. 
ny People know very well what they mean by it and sometimes use 
; it to communicate what would not easily be communicable in 
iv. other ways.+ 
nd Much the same may be said of communication. Despite logical 
criticism of the vagueness of its meaning, the fragmentation of 
go its study, and the proliferation of its theory, communication is 
hardly an idle term. People know quite well what they mean 
nd by it. 
The fact that one can talk and communicate, however, is no 
reason to assume that one can therefore talk about communica- 
Co. tion. Like other personal process-phenomena, communication is 
- “obvious” to those who communicate. The problem is similar to 
sity P 
1go that which one encounters with solipsism. The difficulty does 
~ not stem from logic, but from the unwillingness of other people 
to accept the proselytizer’s solipsistic analysis. 

Communication Analysis attempts to penetrate beyond the 
= obvious. Some of its first findings may, then, appear themselves 
go to be “obvious,” tor anyone who has ever thought about com- 
and munication may have well had an intuitive awareness of them. 
wd Other findings, just outside “the range of awareness,” will, like 
a déja vus, appear “familiar” when they are definitively described. 
sity All of these findings, however, are purposeful and systematic; 
‘nd and their isolation and description are no mean achievements. 
ege This symposium on Communication Analysis brings together 
ton, a number of diverse approaches. It will have more than justified 
=n itself if it makes one wonder whether his own personal theory 
lege of communication is not closer perhaps to the point of conver- 
~ gence of these analyses than to the point at which he had pre- 
“al . . 
ne viously thought it to be. 
tary ? ee ee 
‘sity * Editor's Note—The editor is grateful to Mr. Newman for conceiving 
atic this symposium, contacting the contributors, and doing the initial editing. 
ssn. ** Mr. Newman (Ph.D., N.Y.U., 1950) is Associate Professor of Speech 
lens} at Queens College, Flushing, New York. 
falo t Studies in Words (Cambridge: The University Press, 1960), p. 74. 
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CHANGING SMALL GROUP COMMUNICATION 
NETWORKS 






Artuur M. CoHEN* 








































With the exception of the investigations by Shaw' research 
pertaining to communication networks has not been very sys- 
tematic. A particularly striking deficiency has been the failure 
to study what happens when groups undergo changes in their 
working conditions. The over-all purpose of the six experiments 
which this paper reports is to explore some of the effects which 
changes in working conditions have upon problem-solving 
groups. 

GENERAL METHOD 


The apparatus, the nature of the task, and the networks were | 
the same for all of the experiments.* 





* Dr. Cohen is an assistant professor of Behavioral Sciences in the De- 
partment of Management, Case Institute of Technology. The research which 
he reports here was conducted at the Human Relations Center of Boston 
University and was sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, Group 
Psychology Branch, under Contract Nonr 492 (05), Task No. NR170-255. 

1M. Shaw, “Group Structure and the Behavior of Individuals in Small 
Groups,” Journal of Psychology, XXXVIII_ (1954), 139-149. 

M. Shaw, “Some Effects of Unequal Distribution of Information upon 
Group Performance in Various Communication Nets,” Journal of Abnormal ) | 
and Social Psychology, XLIX (1954), 547-553. 

M. Shaw, “Some Effects of Problem Complexity upon Problem Solution 
Efficiency in Different Communication Nets,” Journal of Experimental ‘ 
Psychology, XLVIII (1954), 211-217. 

M. Shaw and G. H. Rothschild, “Some Effects of Prolonged Experience 


in Communication Nets,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XL (1956), 281- i 

286. : 
2 Space limitations do not permit a full report here of the statistical pro- ; 

cedures and other details of the methods used. The following papers give : 


this information for the six studies respectively: 
A. Cohen, W. G. Benanis, and G. H. Wolkon, “The Effects of Continued 


Practice on the Behaviors of Problem-solving Groups,” Boston University, P 

Human Relations Center, Technical Report, 1959. I 
A. Cohen, W. G. Bennis, and G. H. Wolkon, “The Effects of Changes in R 

Communication Patterns on the Behaviors of Problem-solving Groups,” 

Boston University, Human Relations Center, Technical Report, 1959. } P 
A. Cohen, W. G. Bennis, and G. H. Wolkon, “The Effects of Position S 

Changes in Communication Patterns on the Behaviors of Problem-solving R 

Groups,” Boston University, Human Relations Center, Technical Report, C 


1960. } 
A. Cohen and W. G. Bennis, “The Effects of an Elective Situation on (1 
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The apparatus, which was essentially the same as that used 
by Leavitt,’ included a circular table with a five-layer pentagonal 
box. The box contained sets of openings in front of each subject 
and leading from him to each of his colleagues. Through the 
slots which were open each participant could push written mes- 
sages to those to whom he was permitted to communicate. Block- 
ing some of these openings enabled the experimenter to create 
any network which he desired. Partitions extending from the 
center of the table to a foot beyond the edge kept the subjects 
from seeing one another, and no oral communication was per- 
mitted. 

The basic mechanism for each experiment was a set of cards. 
Each of these contained five of six possible symbols and omitted 
one. Each of the five subjects had a different card, and by com- 
municating with others he was to determine which symbol was 
common to all five cards. Each booth contained six mounted 
switches corresponding to the six symbols. By pulling a switch 
a subject could shut off a reaction-timer and register electrically 
his decision concerning the symbol which was the solution to 
the problem. A trial was terminated when all five subjects made 
their choices. 

The four networks used in the experiments are presented in 
Figure 1. In the circle each subject can communicate with the 
person to his right and the one to his left. In the chain the 
center can send and receive messages to both relay men, and 
each of them in turn is in contact with one of the end men. An 
end man can exchange information only with the relay man who 
is adjacent. In the wheel the four on the periphery have no 


Continuity of Leadership under Conditions of Change in Work Structure,” 
Boston University, Human Relations Center, Technical Report, 1960. 

A. Cohen and W. G. Bennis, “A Model Predicting the Influence of 
Previous Experience on the Communication Systems Established by Prob- 
lem-solving Groups,” Boston University, Human Relations Center, Technical 
Report, 1960. 

A. Cohen, W. G. Bennis, and D. Briggs, “A Partial Test of a Model 
Predicting the Influence of Previous Experience on the Communication 
Systems Established by Problem-solving Groups,” Boston University, Human 
Relations Center, Technical Report, 1960. 

3H. J. Leavitt, “Some Effects of Certain Communication Patterns on 
Group Performance,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLVI 
(1951), 38-50. 
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Ficure 1.—Four small group communication networks 


direct communication channels among themselves, and the cen- 
ter receives all messages, decides upon an answer, and sends 
back his reply. In the completely-connected network, everyone 
can communicate directly with everyone else. 


Stupy I 


Purpose: To study the effects of continued practice on the 
behavior of problem-solving groups. 
Procedure: Ten groups of five subjects each were assigned to 
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each of two networks—the wheel and the circle. Each group 
without stopping for a recess tried to solve sixty problems. After 
every fifth trial the subjects answered a questionnaire designed 
to measure their certainty regarding their answers, their satis- 
factions with the job, their reactions to other members and the 
task, and their opinions concerning the leadership. The experi- 
ment approximated in all respects the work of Leavitt* except 
that the work periods, which were three to four hours in length, 
were longer. 

Results: (1) The wheel network was superior to the circle— 
the time required was shorter, the number of correct trials was 
greater, the number of changes made was smaller, the number 
of final errors was fewer, more of the alterations were in the 
direction of correction, and the number of messages sent was 
fewer. (2) With repeated trials both networks became more 
efficient. With experience the number of messages became 
fewer, the number of changes in answers decreased, and the time 
required to solve problems was reduced. (3) Whereas no lead- 
ership was recognized in the circles, it was almost completely 
present in the wheel groups. (4) Wheel and circle groups over- 
all did not differ significantly in the degree of satisfaction which 
they felt in respect to their jobs, the tasks, and their fellow 
members. Leaders in the wheel groups were the most satisfied, 
circle members were next, and peripheral persons in the wheels 
were the least contented. (5) In respect to the degree of cer- 
tainty that their answers were right, central members in wheels 
were first, peripheral participants second, and persons in circles 
third. (6) By the end of about twenty trials the members of 
wheels had developed stable divisions of labor; no such result 
occurred in the circles. (7) Each member of a circle produced 
his own response independently, whereas the leader decided 
upon answers in the wheels. (8) Learning continued to occur 
over a longer period of time than previous investigations have 
shown. Studies dealing with experiments of short duration, 
therefore, may result in premature and erroneous estimates of 
performance stabilization. 





* Loc. cit. 
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Stupy II 


Purpose: To explore the efects on organization when groups 
change from one type of net to another. 

Procedure: Ten groups, each consisting of five college men, 
attempted to solve the Leavitt-type task under each of four con- 
ditions—(1) Thirty trials in the wheel network followed by thirty 
in the circle (W-C); (2) thirty in the circle followed by thirty in 
the wheel (C-W); (3) sixty in the circle (C-C); (4) sixty in the 
wheel (W-W). The experimenters secured data (1) by de- 
termining the times required to solve problems and counting the 
number of correct solutions, (2) by administering questionnaires 
to measure satisfactions, reactions to leadership, and feelings 
concerning the certainty of answers, and (3) by analyzing the 
messages to determine the kinds of problem-solving systems 
which the groups used. 

Results: (1) When groups changed from one type of network 
to another, their behaviors deperded upon the limitations which 
the new structure placed upon the application of knowledge se- 
cured through experience. (2) Groups performed best in the 
new situations when they developed systems of exchanging in- 
formation which approximated the best possible system—the 
wheel. Specifically, most of the W-C groups when placed in the 
circle environment developed chains which enabled them to sur- 
pass the C-C groups in all important respects. As compared with 
those who always were in the circle, the W-C groups correctly 
solved more problems, were more certain of their answers, were 
better satisfied, and were more interested in the task. (3) The 
C-W groups were inferior to those which always performed in the 
wheel situation. They were poorer in respect to the time required 
to solve problems, the amount of satisfaction which they felt, 
and their degree of certainty concerning their answers. 

Discussion: Groups which move from one type of network to 
another attempt to apply what they have learned previously and 
to select the most efficient methods of work in the new environ- 
ment. However, since the wheel prescribes the avenues of ex- 
change quite rigidly, the procedures which groups learned in the 
circle situation could not be applied in the new circumstances. 
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Strupy III 


Purpose: To investigate the effects that changes in the com- 
munication positions of members of problem-solving groups have 
on the kinds of organization which they develop and the kinds of 
satisfactions which they feel. 

Procedure: As in Study II ten groups of five men each per- 
formed under each of the four conditions—W-C; C-W; C-C; 
W-W. In the first of these four, for example, the ten groups at- 
tempted to solve thirty problems in the wheel network and thirty 
in the circle. Data were collected by the same means as in Study 
IL. 

An added step was the use of a content analysis of the messages 
to study the differences in organizing behavior between the eight 
W-C groups which developed chain networks and the two which 
did not. The specific approach was to examine the number and 
the distribution of messages pertaining to plans for organizing the 
group in respect to the task. 

Results: (1) As compared with those which used the circle 
method, the groups developing chains with special roles for each 
participant (a@) gave greater emphasis to planning and to organiz- 
ing their work and (b) had within their ranks one person who 
concentrated upon problems of organization and emerged as 
leader. (2) Satisfactions were highest when members were re- 
leased from severe operating restrictions and then developed effi- 
cient problem-solving procedures for themselves. Thus, the most 
satisfied groups were those in the W-C condition which devel- 
oped into chains. (3) The greatest changes in satisfaction oc- 
curred when the movement was from the peripheral positions in 
wheels to circles or vice versa. 

Discussion: Groups organize efficiently when there are mem- 
bers who assume special organizing responsibilities and become 
leaders. Satisfaction with the task seemed to depend primarily 
upon freedom from network operating restrictions, a feeling of 
being challenged, and a sense of achievement. Satisfaction also 
depended upon whether changes in position were from positions 
of equality with others to ones of less-than-equality or vice versa. 
Going from a less-than-equal place to an equal one created higher 
satisfaction, whereas the reverse movement produced the oppo- 
site effect. Differences in the sizes of increase or decrease in the 
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number of persons to whom one could communicate had no dif- 
ferential effects upon how satisfied the participants were. 


Stupy IV 


Purpose: To test two hypotheses based on the results of Study 
II—(1) Groups experienced in the wheel network will organize 
into chains if placed in the circle situation; (2) giving wheel 
groups an opportunity to change leaders will be conducive to 
continuity of leadership when chains develop. 

Procedure: The only variation in the procedure as reported for 
the earlier studies was experimentation with a special type of 
W-W unit consisting of the usual ten groups of five subjects each. 
Each group in this set had fifteen trials in a wheel network, voted 
on keeping the leader or selecting a new one, had fifteen more 
trials in the wheel situation, and had thirty trials in the circle. 
As before, those in the circle had the opportunity to organize 
into chains. 

Results: Both hypotheses were supported. Groups with wheel 
experience formed chains, and granting an opportunity to vote on 
leadership did increase continuity significantly. 

Discussion: Since an imposed leader represents the constraints 
of external authority, his presence creates a conflict with the 
needs of nonleaders for status equality. An election changes the 
position of the leader from that of a person imposed from without 
to that of a man to whom authority has been delegated from 
within. The pressure to reject leaders, thus, is reduced. 

An analogue with an element in psychoanalytic theory seems 
pertinent. Just as the conflict between children and parents must 
be resolved if maturity and successful peer relationships are to 
become possible, so does mature group behavior require a resolu- 
tion of the problem of imposed authority. Providing the oppor- 
tunity to influence leadership may help resolve the conflict. 
Whereas in the original W-C groups leaders were frequently 
relegated to the least important positions (end positions in the 
chain) such rejections did not occur when the groups had had 
an opportunity to vote. 

Stupy V 


Purpose: To create a model for predicting the problem-solving 
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system that a group will develop when working within a given 
network if it has had prior experience in another network.* 

Procedure: The method was to integrate a set of assertions 
about human problem-solving tendencies with those about the 
properties of communication networks. 

The three following assertions concerning problem-solving ten- 
dencies were used in the construction of a model: (1) Groups 
which change from one network to another utilize their past 
learning as a basis for developing their procedures. (2) Upon 
beginning work in a new situation a group successively (a) be- 
comes acquainted with the rules, the regulations, the nature of 
the task, and other environmental features, (b) arranges the col- 
lected data about the new circumstances into some order, and 
(c) decides upon a system for coping with the problems. (3) 
When people must organize in order to act together, they proceed 
rationally. Instead of just following habitual patterns of behavior, 
they select the procedures which they believe will be the most 
efficient. 

The three assertions about the properties of networks deemed 
relevant to this study were these: (1) The properties of the net- 
work determine the possible types of problem-solving systems. 
(2) Some problem-solving systems occur more frequently than 
others; ascertaining which is the more likely to develop is pos- 
sible. (3) The efficiency of a system can be measured empiri- 
cally. 

The basic theme of the model, in summary, was that past ex- 
perience plays an important role in the development of the sys- 
tems of work which groups adopt. The methods which they 
choose, however, are not mere transfers from the past. Rather, 
these methods are applications of principles of coordination 
which underlay the earlier procedures. Participants appraise the 
available evidence concerning the relative degrees of efficiency 
of the various possible methods, and they use these data as the 
basis for developing the system regarded as having the greatest 
possible efficiency in the given circumstances. These rational 





° Communication network refers to the pattern of channels which the 
experimental situation establishes. Problem-solving system is the method 
which the group actually uses as it works with the assigned task in the 
prescribed network. 
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rejections and acceptances take precedence over tendencies to 
develop the systems which are the most natural. (Most W-C 
groups, as Study II reports, formed chains, thereby applying the 
knowledge which they had gained as members of wheel net- 
works; in contrast, C-C groups, following their natural inclina- 
tions, remained in the primitive circle organization throughout 
the sixty trials. ) 
Stupy VI 

Purpose: To test an hypothesis based upon the model created 
in Study V—that groups familiar with the wheel network will 
adopt that form if moved from a wheel situation to a completely- 
connected network. 

Procedure: Ten groups of five each were assigned to each of 
two experimental conditions—(1) a situation in which the mem- 
bers were in a completely-connected network throughout the se- 
ries of sixty problems; (2) a situation in which the participants 
were in the wheel environment for the first thirty problems and 
in the completely-connected situation for the last thirty. 

Results: (1) The groups which began in the wheel network 
developed wheel problem-solving systems when placed in the 
completely-connected environment; groups lacking wheel expe- 
rience did not do so. Specifically, the latter failed to develop any 
hierarchy, role specializations, or systematic modifications of the 
available channels. 

Discussion: The findings give additional support for the model. 
Groups moving from one situation to another systematically 
utilize their past experience when (1) their first network is more 
efficient than the second and (2) the second environment makes 
the use of past experience possible. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important results of the six studies viewed as a unit 
is that problem-solving groups selectively modify their methods 
of dealing with a task by calling upon their preceding experi- 
ences. Transfer of training and rationality are general concepts 
useful in understanding these results. 

Transfer of training, though used in many contexts, refers 
basically to the human tendency to respond to new and separate 


(Continued on page 128.) 
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COMMUNICATION IN THE PSYCHOTHERAPY GROUP 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN AND Henry L. LENNARD* 


The psychotherapy situation offers a ready-made experimental 
state for the study of communication processes; and even though 
the therapist-patient relationship is a specialized one, the findings 
are at least suggestive of broader truths. The purposes of this 
article are to describe a workable method of investigation, to 
state a hypothesis, and to discuss its implications. 


METHOD 


The experimenters tape recorded eight therapies (four thera- 
pists with two patients each) for a period of eight months. They 
subjected 120 of the 500 recorded interviews to an intensive anal- 
ysis which resulted in the classification of more than 40,000 verbal 
propositions along multiple dimensions.* 

The use of the recordings had important advantages over direct 
analysis by the therapists. During the interview itself a person is 
too absorbed in the content of the moment to observe what is 
taking place, and later he finds it almost impossible to appre- 
hend, retain, and reproduce what had transpired earlier. So many 
variables occur simultaneously that much that occurs during a 
psychotherapeutic session remains unnoticed. The recording, 
however, permits one to study the data over and over and to dis- 
sect and to analyze the content from as many angles as scientific 
imagination affords. 

HyYPorHEsis 

The particular interest of the writers was the possibility of dis- 
covering through quantitative analysis certain order or determi- 
nate relationships among the verbal data (as contrasted with 
mere randomness ). In other words, some pattern, system, or form 
of interdependence influences verbal behavior but is beyond the 
awareness of the participants and can be revealed only by a 





* Mr. Bernstein is on the faculty at Queens College and Mr. Lennard 
is a Research Associate at Columbia University. The present article is 
adapted from their book The Anatomy of Psychotherapy (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960). 

1 Henry L. Lennard and Amold Bermstein with Helen C. Hendin and 
Erdman Palmore, The Anatomy of Psychotherapy: Systems of Communica- 
tion and Expectation (New York: Columbia University Press, 1960). 
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quantitative analysis. Thus, the hypothesis is that “latent system 
variables” exist which, unknown to the therapist and independent 
of the content, affect verbal behavior. Spiegel may well be right 
when he says of social systems “. . . much of what occurs in the 
way of behavior is not under the control of any individual or even 
set of individuals, but is rather the upshot cf complicated proc- 
esses beyond the ken of anyone involved.” 


Discussion 


Evidence in support of the hypothesis is still not conclusive, 
but the possibility of patterns unrecognized by the participants 
affecting behavior during communication is sufficiently challeng- 
ing and significant to justify this preliminary discussion. 

Because procedural elements or latent system variables readily 
escape attention, the appreciation of their role during social in- 
teractions has been generally overlooked. What is true of gram- 
mar itself by analogy is plausibly true of communication as one 
speaker interacts with another. In other words, just as linguistic 
structure affects thought and speech so may communication 
structure at least partially dictate what happens during dis- 
course.* 

The writers found the analogy to be true: though the content 
of therapeutic interviews differed, for many variables the pattern 
or form remained similar irrespective of patient, therapist, or 
the problem under discussion. In any social interaction, in other 
words, there are problems to be solved which transcend ques- 
tions of content. Moreover, these problems of communicating 
and interacting exist in social groups generally. Failure to solve 
procedural issues has caused international conferer.ces to founder, 
and psychotherapeutic relationships have disintegrated when the 


2 John P. Spiegel, “The Resolution of Role Conflict Within the Family,” 
in M. Greenblatt, D. J. Levinson, and R. H. Williams (eds.), The Patient 
and the Mental Hospital (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957). 

% Talcott Parsons pointed out in an unpublished lecture that a speaker 
or a writer may use the English language without at the moment having 
any awareness of the principles of grammar and syntax which he is employ- 
ing. These principles are present but latent. At a future time, however, the 
scholar can identify and acknowledge the principles of grammar which he 
has used. The content and the form of language, therefore, are different; 
and though the content of various sentences may differ considerably, their 
form often is the same. 
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clinician has approached the patient’s problems directly instead 
of first priming the system of informational exchange. 

A brief discussion of the implications of structure for psycho- 
therapy perhaps will suggest to certain readers hypotheses worthy 
of investigation in other fields. In therapy, one significant area 
for further study is the possibility that training analysts to be 
system sensitive may increase their effectiveness. Even though 
workers ordinarily attend intuitively to problems of informational 
exchange,‘ consciousness of the requirements of maintaining the 
communication system logically would improve and sharpen 
therapeutic tools. 

A second area for hypothesis is the possibility that solving 
problems of structure may solve the seemingly substantive prob- 
lem which is under consideration. Although further research is 
necessary, the writers have found that frequently what at first 
seemed to be merely the technical matter of teaching the patient 
how to be a patient turned out to be the very problem of treat- 
ment itself. The reconciliation of the patient’s expectations about 
therapy with those of the analyst seems to be nothing less than 
the resolution of the transference phenomenon, and what the 
patient learns about being a patient generalizes to his other life 
situations. Perhaps similar events occur in other types of com- 
munication relationships. 

CONCLUSION 


Words and nonverbal cues, therefore, are not the whole of 
communication; the structure governing communicative ex- 
changes, though latent, seems to have a powerful effect. What 
is latent for the personality system is a set of “unconscious proc- 
esses,” whereas what is latent for the social system is a group of 
“system processes.” By making the patient conscious of these 
personality processes, the therapist increases the patient’s adap- 
tive control and flexibility; but by identifying and becoming con- 
scious of the system processes taking place in the therapeutic 
situation, he himself gains an increased measure of responsiveness 
- 4The writers in their experiment found that psychoanalysts increased the 
number of explanations about therapy and therapeutic procedures when the 
patient’s expectations differed from their own even when they did not con- 
sciously assess the true difference. In other words, they responded to the 


requirements of interaction rather than to their own conscious appraisal and 
intention—Lennard and Bernstein, op. cit., pp. 176-180. 
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and control. Sensitivity to the communication pattern and ad- 
justment of his own activities so that the communication system 
is maintained may be as important to the therapist as the content 
of the interview. More generally, both intrapsychic factors and 
social system processes are important to social interaction in small 
groups. 

The discovery that orderly system processes operate latent and 
transcendent in all social systems opens a fascinating avenue of 
approach to the scientific understanding of man and brings the 
human group a step further within the purview of the natural 
sciences. 

CHANGING COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 

(Continued from page 124. ) 

events by placing them in classes for which attitudes and pro- 
cedures already exist. Previous experience is essential: If a group 
knows only one way of performing a task, it tends to continue 
this practice without critical examination. Inexperienced groups, 
therefore, generally have no tradition of critical evaluation, view 
change as disruptive and unrewarding, find sharing the responsi- 
bility for modifying the environment difficult, lack knowledge 
concerning alternative methods, and have no means of perceiv- 
ing some other procedure as more efficient than the one which 
they are using. 

A basic belief concerning human behavior in problem-solving 
situations thus emerges. If one gives people rigorous training in 
the kinds of problems they will have to solve, provides them with 
encouragement for developing stable and efficient procedures, 
reduces restraints upon their methods, and allows them oppor- 
tunities for developing their own methods, the result will be a 
rational self-selection of methods and a thoughtful self-establish- 
ment of restrictions. Efficient performance, satisfaction toward 
the job, pleasure in the task, and an appreciation of other mem- 
bers are the outcomes of a combination of training, encourage- 
ment, and freedom. 

These six studies bear out the preceding statements. Within 
the limits of the experimental conditions, rationality was prac- 
ticed whenever the participants had experience to draw upon and 
whenever the new environment afforded them an opportunity to 
choose their own work systems. 
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PREDICTION IN INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
Davi H. Jenxrs* 


If interpersonal communication is to be improved, individuals 
must be attentive to all aspects of their communications, must 
become perceptive concerning words, tones, and acts, and must 
gain an understanding of the complex interrelationships of inner 
motives and outward behavior. The primary objective of this 
paper is to examine some of the different consequences which 
result from communication acts so that the individual may be 
more accurate in predicting these outcomes. 

Not every communicator, of course, consciously predicts out- 
comes as he speaks or writes; in fact, such careful planning, al- 
though by no means nonexistent, is infrequent. Nor do some 
persons concern themselves with the consequences of their com- 
munications. Naively they assume that what they desire is, in 
fact, occurring; unwanted and unanticipated effects go unno- 
ticed. For such persons the “wish is the fact” and why others 
“misunderstand” them is beyond comprehension. Still other 
communicators simply may not care about the results. 


Prepicrions RE THE MESSAGE 


A sensitive communicator, to view the topic positively, is aware 
that the message or meaning he wishes to convey is not iden- 
tical with the words he uses. He bases his choice of symbols, 
therefore, upon his predictions concerning the words which are 
the most likely to evoke the desired meaning as the receiver 
responds to them. (An efficient receiver reciprocates by attempt- 
ing to glean from the symbols the meaning which the sender 
intended. ) 

One of the major difficulties in effective communication be- 
tween strangers is the fact that neither person is able to predict 
the precise interpretation which the other will give to the symbols 
which he uses. Thus the speaker who blandly assumes that he 
and his companion “speak a common language” is unaware that 
the consequences of his communication acts are likely to be other 
than what he wished. In an extended relationship, the parties 





* Mr. Jenkins is Director of the Group Dynamics Center, Temple Uni- 
versity. 
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usually establish a common set of meanings which they come to 
use efficiently; many ideas then are conveyed with relatively few 
words. 

Although the semantic problem is crucial, it is not the central 
concern of this paper. Even more likely to be overlooked and 
thus perhaps even more important are the elements discussed 
below. Communicators who are seriously concerned with the 
consequences of their effort must look beyond semantic barriers 
if they are to see the entire picture. 


PREDICTIONS IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


The communication event is a social act through which a 
person extends himself to another. It is the principal medium 
through which human relationships are tested and become estab- 
lished. Individuals, therefore, should strive for a deeper under- 
standing of the central elements affecting success in building 
relationships. By doing so they can increase their understanding 
of themselves, become skillful in predicting reactions to their 
communicative acts, and develop insight regarding the behavior 
of their colleagues. Appreciation of the effects of receptivity, 
status, power, and self-concept also helps observers of groups 
to perceive what really is happening in the dynamic, interpersonal 
situation. 


Receptivity 


Perhaps one of the simplest conditions, yet fundamental to the 
others, is embodied in the question the member asks himself as he 
attempts to speak, “Will others pay attention if I start talking?” 
If others continue to talk or if they interrupt the speaker, the 
answer is negative; moreover, he feels “ignored.” 

To refrain from interrupting, however, does not necessarily 
mean attentiveness. When the speaker has finished talking, he 
may discover that the next contribution has no reference to his 
statements and that the group is proceeding as if he had said 
nothing. His colleagues may have been superficially “polite,” but 
their failure to respond to what was said is a rebuff as difficult 
to handle emotionally as any initial evidence of lack of respect. 

Emotional problems do not arise when receptivity reaches a 
third level—one in which the members of the group both listen 
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and actively try to understand. Not only does the speaker have 
attention, but also the other members are sharing with him the 
responsibility for the communication process. This is the kind 
of effective communication which is needed if members are to 
participate together in a problem-solving or group-thinking ac- 
tivity. 

Poor receptivity unfortunately is common, and understanding 
its effects helps one to perceive certain truths concerning be- 
havior in groups. Two typical reactions occur when a member 
suspects that others won't listen to him; he may withdraw men- 
tally from the group, become a “nonparticipant,” and perhaps be 
“blamed” for not contributing, or he may become aggressive, 
demand attention, and “insist” that he be listened to. Thus, he 
may become an “over-participant” or a “dominator.” He does 
not have much to contribute, but finding it continually necessary 
to prove to himself that the group will pay attention to him, he 
behaves so that he cannot be ignored. 

Neither of these reactions is useful. If the resources of the 
group are to be used—and contributions are these resources— 
then the member must feel that whatever he says will be listened 
to and that others will attempt to understand. In effect he says 
to himself, “When I am sure that they will listen to me when I 
speak, then I won't have to worry about being heard. I am free 
to concentrate on understanding others and planning my own 
contributions so that they will be relevant to the group and its 
task. ' know that when I am ready with a relevant contribution 
I will be heard respectfully.” With a safe and accepted relation- 
ship in the group the member is likely to attempt to keep his be- 
havior in line with the common purposes and tasks; he neither 
withdraws nor tries to prove himself. 


Status 


That communication acts are an important means of achieving 
status provides a second vantage point for analyzing behavior in 
small groups. If one makes contributions which the group likes 
or which meet their needs, then he is likely to be well regarded. 
If he is seen as “having ideas” or being “intelligent” and if the 
group values these attributes, then his colleagues will be inclined 
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to turn to him and give him greater attention than to other 
members. 

If a person wishes to be a man of influence, he is careful to 
plan his contributions so that they will be “liked” by others and 
so that he creates a picture of himself which represents the values 
of the group. His contributions may not be particularly useful in 
respect to the problem under consideration, but they fulfill per- 
sonal desires for status. For some members this need is relatively 
unimportant, but for others it is primary. 


Power 


A third factor to keep in mind in studying group behavior is 
the power which a group has as a potential source of psychologi- 
cal need satisfaction. The group can reward a member through 
giving him recognition, attention, and/or status; or it can punish 
by ignoring, excluding, and/or rejecting. Still other possibilities 
for reward and punishment, of course, exist, but so powerful is 
the group that most persons do not wish to risk exclusion, be- 
cause of the satisfactions which their colleagues may confer. 

When power is an active element in group relationships, the 
members may withhold contributions which might bring ac- 
ceptance and reward. They avoid risk until they have had time 
to predict the response which a statement or an act will evoke. 

The strength of the power element in group relations is attested 
by the great desire for conformity. Participants, according to 
ample evidence from both research and everyday experience, will 
even deny their own perceptions and knowledge if doing so en- 
ables them to make contributions which they predict will be ac- 
ceptable and which thus will prevent reprisal or exclusion. The 
risks are greatest, of course, in groups which have a narrow point 
of view and which are intolerant of differences of opinion or atti- 
tude in areas important to the life of the group. Members gen- 
erally plan their comments regarding “sensitive” areas with a 
great deal of care. 

A special situation limiting communication is the presence of 
a person who has power over others. Participants are likely to 
communicate only ideas which they believe will be acceptable, 
and their manner frequently is deferential. Keeping the boss 
happy usually takes precedence over presenting ideas which are 
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useful and productive. Few people, given this situation, have 
courage enough to risk the possible consequences of an applica- 
tion of power. 

If perchance a member wishes to introduce a new idea, he 
may try to introduce it as if the boss were its author. Although 
the credit goes to the power person, the individual benefits in 
that he appears to have been sufficiently discerning to “recognize” 
the good idea which the boss “originated.” 


Self-concept 


The self-picture which individuals create is a fourth factor 
influencing behavior in groups and affecting the accuracy of 
predictions of responses to communicative acts. Many persons 
attempt to make contributions which are consistent with their 
self-concepts and to avoid those which might destroy or damage 
their self-images. 

Particular difficulties in communication arise in this area. 
The elements of the self-concept which are likely to be the most 
important to others are those involving emotions and interper- 
sonal attitudes. These elements, however, are communicated less 
through words than through emphases, overtones, and other non- 
verbal signs which are hard to subject to conscious control. If 
the self-concept is consistent with real attitudes and qualities, 
communicative acts usually create the desired impression; but if 
the actual character and the desired image are not congruent, 
predicting the response to a communicative effort is difficult. 
Although the receiver may not see the person as he really is, he 
does sense that the concept he is forming is unclear and confused. 
As a result the listener probably will have some difficulty in 
“understanding” the speaker and in responding to him. The com- 
municator, in turn, often becomes more anxious as he begins to 
feel that his desired image is not getting across. The accurate 
prediction of consequences, therefore, is particularly difficult 
when a group includes a person who attempts consciously or 
subconsciously to project a self-image which is inconsistent with 
his true character. 

How WE Learn TO PREDICT 


Each communicative act which a person makes in a group, 
thus, has diverse motives and various potential consequences. 
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Which of these consequences is the most important to the speaker 
depends both upon his personal qualities and upon his reactions 
to the immediate situation. 

Accuracy in predicting responses to communicative efforts 
tends to improve if an awareness of the results of one’s attempts 
accompanies experience. For example, one learns what kind of 
behavior will be rewarded or accepted and what kind will result 
in punishment or rejection. Working with the same group over a 
period of time, one may become highly accurate in predicting 
how he will be received. 

Complications arise, however, when the individual moves to 
another relationship or a different group. Conditions may be 
quite different, and behavior which was previously accepted now 
may produce rejection, and vice versa. Confusion occurs, and 
the first reaction may be either to blame the group or to re- 
proach oneself. Only through a set of experiences in a variety of 
groups can one learn that he must adjust his behavior and his 
predictions to the particular body with which he is associating. 
(Some, never learning this, have unvarying habits of communica- 
tion.) As a person gains this insight, he becomes able to com- 
municate appropriately and readily. He may then be said to have 
general role flexibility. 

In summary, if a man learns through experience and becomes 
astute in his predictions, he becomes able to plan his general be- 
havior and his specific acts so that he makes contributions which 
are both beneficial to the group and satisfying to himself. 


PROBLEMS IN PREDICTION 


The development of skill in predicting the consequences of be- 
havior in a group situation is not universal. A major reason for 
failure, as the preceding section points out, is a fixed expectation 
of the consequences. Instead of resulting in learning, a set of ex- 
periences may produce a set or a point of view which colors the 
individual's perception of what is happening. The expectation 
of a particular consequence, in other words, keeps some persons 
from perceiving that the results are different from those which 
they anticipated. This situation is particularly dramatic when a 
person who expects rejection actually is accepted by his group. 
In some instances individuals become so upset that they loudly 
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proclaim that the cues through which the group indicates its ac- 
ceptance are really further evidence of rejection. 

Such inappropriateness in behavior may result from the failure 
to understand that a communicative event includes emotional and 
interpersonal elements in addition to words. Predictions based 
solely upon explicit communication are likely to be wrong, and 
one takes a major step forward toward interpersonal effectiveness 
when he learns to assess accurately the emotional and the inter- 
personal elements. 

For example, a person who is unaware of his own need for ac- 
ceptance and security may think that he has made a simple state- 
ment when in reality his voice has added the plaintive query 
“Don't you like me?” Then when his colleagues try to meet his 
psychological needs, he interprets their responses as agreement 
with his ideas. 

Increased awareness of the various elements which are in- 
cluded in one’s communication, therefore, should enable the in- 
dividual to predict more accurately the kind of response he will 
receive and to interpret more perceptively the meaning of the 
observed reaction. 

Even for the most accurate predictors a special problem oc- 
curs in the group situation. Since each member is different, re- 
actions vary. Some persons respond primarily to ideas, others to 
the power implications in the situation, and still others either to 
their own desire for status or to the speaker’s only partly con- 
cealed attempts to gain prestige. All of the dynamic elements 
which this article has discussed may operate simultaneously but 
differentially. Problems in predicting the response to a com- 
municative act, thus, become tremendous when listeners are di- 
verse and particularly when they are themselves under emotional 
stress. Not knowing the group heightens the seriousness of the 
preblem. 

CoNCLUSION 

The communication problems in a group thus are multiple as 

well as complex. If one is to succeed, he must be aware of his 


intent, focus his comments so that their intended meaning is 
clear, and hold extraneous or undesired elements to a minimum. 


(Continued on page 166.) 














COMMUNICATION AND GROUP STRUCTURE 


Rosert B. Croox* 


The ideas in this paper are limited to those which the writer 
considers basic to the understanding of the development of a 
small face-to-face discussion group from an immature to a mature 
level of functioning. The assumptions are (1) that communica- 
tive behaviors are significantly related to maturing' and (2) that 
the development of valid communication is an essential prerequi- 
site for group effectiveness in solving problems. 

Not only do group dynamics contribute to the understanding 
of communication, but also an analysis of communication helps 
one to comprehend the dynamics of a group’s development. In- 
teractions, both verbal and nonverbal, are dynamic factors which 
influence the creation and the development of the group struc- 
ture. The kinds of communications give rise to varying networks 
which affect not only the structure but also the effectiveness of 
the group in striving toward its goals. 


ImMATuRE Group FUNCTIONING 


Before a group can function effectively it must overcome the 
semantic confusion which emotional coloring causes. Such a state- 
ment as “Let’s stop this nonsense and get down to the problem 
we're here to work on” is interpreted according to the climate of 
the meeting and the emotional set of the individual. No two 
persons perceive such a statement in the same way, and highly 
complex reactions and interactions may result from the diverse 
perceptions. 


* Assistant Professor of Education, Queens College, The University of 
the City of New York. 

1 George C. Homans sees a group as “a number of persons who communi- 
cate with one another often over a span of time, and who are few enough 
so that each person is able to communicate with all the others, not at second 
hand, through other people, but face-to-face.”"-—The Human Group (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1950), p. 1. 

Josephine Klein also regards communication as an essential element in 
group structure. “The basic elements of the description of group structure 
are the group members and the communication or ‘links’ between them. 
These channels determine the network and the structure of the group.” 
—The Study of Groups (London: Routledge & Kagan Paul, Ltd., 1956), 
p. 41. 
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Ineffective group functioning is a phenomenon far too com- 
plicated for any quick, easy explanation. A consideration of a 
series of facets of the whole, however, provides an introduction. 


Levels of Threat and Difficulty 


Among the factors affecting the individual's actions and re- 
actions is the level of threat and difficulty which he perceives in 
a situation.” Sharing information, evaluating alternatives, making 
recommendations, and solving problems are four levels which 
are successively more threatening. 

The reason that each of these levels is increasingly serious is 
that as the degree of involvement and commitment becomes 
greater the threat to satisfaction regarding outcomes and personal 
enhancement becomes more intense. Gulley clarifies this point 
when he states that to attain the group goal of enlightenment 
members must only define, analyze, and exchange information, 
whereas to solve problems they must define, analyze, evaluate 
possible solutions, and agree upon one or more decisions to 
which all or the majority are committed.* 

The perceptions of the members toward one another, the action 
demanded, and their involvement and commitment with regard 
to the action, then, become more sharply delineated as the group 
moves toward the problem-solving and decision-making level of 
participation. What the persons are able to communicate about 
the problem becomes highly charged with emotional feelings 
and reactions. These emotions, in turn, interfere with construc- 
tive thought, for the defenses which individuals erect cause 
omissions and inaccuracies in the messages which they receive. 
“Individuals learn to anticipate what is going to be said and 
therefore not to listen well. They will respond not to what is 
being said but to their own thoughts. A participant tends to 
listen only for what fits into his purposes.”* Moreover, since no 
two listeners ever have identical perceptual reactions, each mem- 


2 Rensis Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. (eds.), Some Applications of 
Behavioral Research (New York: UNESCO, 1957), pp. 86-88. 

3 Halbert E. Gulley, Discussion, Conference, and Group Process (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1960), p. 4. 

* Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannel, The Dynamics of Interviewing: 
Theory, Techniques, and Cases (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957), 
p. 6. 
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ber of a group receives a different message whenever someone 
speaks. 

Since the effective functioning of a group thus is closely related 
to the perceptual aspects of the communicative acts,5 whatever 
affects perception adversely must be considered detrimental to 
valid communication. The perceptual field of the individual is 
not static; changing from moment to moment, it is a product 
both of the on-going interactions among the members of the 
immediate group and of the past experiences of the individuals. 


Dependence and Interdependence 


Dependence (authority relations) and interdependence (per- 
sonal relations )* provide a second vantage point for examining 
immature group functioning. These two orientations are seen in 
the ways members perceive the handling and distributing of 
power or authority in the group and in how they perceive one 
another. Both orientations determine the early behaviors ob- 
served in newly formed bodies—for example, rebelliousness, sub- 
missiveness, withdrawal, or other similar responses to authority 
figures. In a beginning group a person may see his colleagues 
as potential threats in a power struggle and may regard their 
actions as attempts to dominate and exploit. 

The needs are to define the hierarchical status and the role 
relationships, to develop a set of norms to regulate relations of 
individuals within the group, and to attain perceptual interde- 
pendence. Because of the members’ perceptions of authority and 
its meanings, the attainment of these objectives is difficult. The 
need for stabilization, however, is one which persons feel, and in 
the first phase of group development the participants quickly 
attempt to establish their customary places in the leadership hier- 


5 Combs and Snygg believe that communication is possible only through 
that part of the perceptual field that is common to two or more persons. 
Thus, communication is an attempt to understand the perceptual field of 
another.—Arthur Combs and Donald Snygg, Individual Behavior: A Per- 
ceptual Approach to Behavior (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959), p. 31. 

“The core of the theory of group development is that the principal 
obstacles to the development of valid communication are to be found in the 
orientations toward authority and intimacy that the members bring to the 
group.”—Warren Bennis and Herbert A. Shepard, “A Theory of Group 
Development,” Human Relations, IX (1956), 415-437. 
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archy.’ Previous experiences within similar bodies determine 
how persons see themselves in relation to others and how they 
feel that the group should function. 


Dependency, Pairing, and Fight-Flight 


A third set of concepts for examining the immature phase in 
group development consists of three categories of group interac- 
tions: (1) Individuals tend to seek support and direction accord- 
ing to prior experiences and perceptions pertaining to the kind 
of leader, norms, and procedures which they should have. (2) 
Participants tend to seek strength and support by pairing with 
those who seem to agree with them. (3) Persons tend to avoid 
the unpleasant either by fighting it or by fleeing from it. 

These three tendencies, of course, occur in combination, and 
their relative strengths vary from one situation to another. They 
also are interrelated to the conflicting desires for dependency 
upon strong leadership on the one hand and for independence of 
authority on the other. Thus the dependent and counterdepend- 
ent behaviors of members come sharply into focus and conflict. 


Mature Group FUNCTIONING 


Change in member perception concerning authority in the 
group situation must be made if the group is to move to sub- 
sequent phases of development and if it is eventually to reach the 
mature level of high productivity, effectiveness, and morale. 
Bennis and Shepard* describe this final stage as one of valid 
communication—a level at which the members understand what 
they are doing, resolve internal conflicts, mobilize their resources, 
make intelligent decisions, identify and accept group goals, 
establish and maintain effective leadership, engage in meaningful 
exchanges of ideas, and develop methods for achieving and test- 
ing understanding. This perceptual change regarding authority 
seems to occur when members begin to grasp the futility of their 
struggle to achieve leadership structure on an either-or basis—a 
strong leader versus no leader. Leadership becomes the group’s 





* Herbert Thelen and Watson Dickerman, “Stereotypes and the Growth 
of Groups,” Educational Leadership, VI (Feb., 1949), 309-316. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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problem and is openly identified and worked out in terms of 
needed functions. 

In mature interaction the individual relates his personal satis- 
factions and need gratifications to a framework of group achieve- 
ment and functioning. In respect to authority he sees that he can 
become influential at certain times according to the requirements 
of the moment. 

Perceptual interdependence among its members is still another 
characteristic of the mature group. It is possible through per- 
ceptual interdependence for members to move more directly 
and with greater clarity to the goal orientation which is necessary 
for group maintenance and success. Hare, Borgatta, and Bales 
make the following statement: 

One result of interaction is the mutual adjustment of individual per- 

spectives toward a similarity in certain respects, and toward a knowl- 

edge of similarity. The content of this overlap in perspectives and 
expectations we can call the common culture of the group. Another 
result of interaction, however, is that the members of the group become 
more differentiated from each other, both as to what kind of thing 


overtly and when, and also as to the picture of the group that each 
individual carries in his mind.® 


CONCLUSION 


Communications or interactions are the critical links among 
the members of a group. They permit the development and the 
maintenance of a common group culture or structure. The most 
critical barriers to mature group functioning are the orientations 
toward leadership or authority and toward intimacy. Awareness 
concerning these two problems is necessary before a group can 
undertake goal clarification and orientation. To have valid com- 
munication is to have a group that has integrated both work and 
emotional activities in such a way that neither is denied and both 
are mutually supportive. To have effective communications, then, 
is to have an effective group. 


®Paul Hare, Edgar F. Borgatta, and Robert F. Bales, Small Groups: 
Studies in Social Interaction (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955), 
p. 345. 























DEFENSIVE COMMUNICATION 


Jacx R. Grss* 


One way to understand communication is to view it as a 
people process rather than as a language process. If one is to 
make fundamental improvement in communication, he must 
make changes in interpersonal relationships. One possible type 
of alteration—and the one with which this paper is concerned— 
is that of reducing the degree of defensiveness. 


DEFINITION AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Defensive behavior is defined as that behavior which occurs 
when an individual perceives threat or anticipates threat in the 
group. The person who behaves defensively} even though he also 
gives some attention to the common task, devotes an appreciable 
portion of his energy to defending himself. Besides talking 
about the topic, he thinks about how he appears to others, how 
he may be seen more favorably, how he may win, dominate, 
impress, or escape punishment, and/or how he may avoid or 
mitigate a perceived or an anticipated attack. 

Such inner feelings and outward acts tend to create similarly 
defensive postures in others; and, if unchecked, the ensuing cir- 
cular response becomes increasingly destructive. Defensive be- 
havior, in short, engenders defensive listening, and this in turn 
produces postural, facial, and verbal cues which raise the defense 
level of the original communicator. 

Defense arousal prevents the listener from concentrating upon 


* Dr. Gibb (Ph.D., Stanford University, 1943) is at present a private 
consultant to a number of national organizations. He was Professor of 
Psychology at The University of Colorado, and he served on the faculties 
of Stanford University, Michigan State University, and Brigham Young 
University. He has been Director of Research for the National Training 
Laboratories and Vice President for Research of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. During the period between 1953 and 1961 he di- 
rected a series of experimental and field studies designed to investigate the 
arousal and maintenance of defensive behavior in small groups. These 
studies were financed by a series of grants from the Group Psychology 
Branch of the Office of Naval Research. The conclusions summarized in this 
article were derived from analyses of the tapes of human relations training 
sessions in industrial, educational, and community settings and from coded 
observations of the sessions themselves. A major part of the data was gath- 
ered at training programs conducted by the National Training Laboratories. 
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the message. Not only do defensive communicators send off 
multiple value, motive, and affect cues, but also defensive recip- 
ients distort what they receive. As a person becomes more and 
more defensive, he becomes less and less able to perceive accu- 
rately the motives, the values, and the emotions of the sender. 
The writer’s analyses of tape recorded discussions revealed that 
increases in defensive behavior were correlated positively with 
losses in efficiency in communication. Specifically, distortions 
became greater when defensive states existed in the groups. 

The converse, moreover, also is true. The more “supportive” 
or defense reductive the climate the less the receiver reads into 
the communication distorted loadings which arise from projec- 
tions of his own anxieties, motives, and concerns. As defenses 
are reduced, the receivers become better able to concentrate upon 
the structure, the content, and the cognitive meanings of the 
message. 


CATEGORIES OF DEFENSIVE AND SUPPORTIVE COMMUNICATION 


In working over an eight-year period with recordings of dis- 
cussions occurring in varied settings, the writer developed the 
six pairs of defensive and supportive categories presented in 
Table 1. Behavior which a listener perceives as possessing any 
of the characteristics listed in the left-hand column arouses de- 
fensiveness, whereas that which he interprets as having any of 
the qualities designated as supportive reduces defensive feelings. 
The degree to which these reactions occur depends upon the 
personal level of defensiveness and upon the general climate in 
the group at the time.” 


Evaluation and Description 


Speech or other behavior which appears evaluative increases 
defensiveness. If by expression, manner of speech, tone of voice, 
or verbal content the sender seems to be evaluating or judging 


1J. R. Gibb, “Defense Level and Influence Potential in Small Groups,” 
in L. Petrullo and B. M. Bass (eds.), Leadership and Interpersonal Be- 
havior (New York: Holt, Rinehart ard Winston, Inc., 1961), pp. 66-81. 

2 J. R. Gibb, “Sociopsychological Processes of Group Instruction,” in N. B. 
Henry (ed.), The Dynamics of Instructional Groups (Fifty-ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1960), pp. 
115-135. 
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Defensive Communication. 


Tasie I 


Categories of Behavior Characteristic of Supportive 
and Defensive Climates in Small Groups 








Defensive Climates Supportive Climates 

1. Evaluation 1. Description 

2. Control 2. Problem orientation 
3. Strategy 3. Spontaneity 

4. Neutrality 4. Empathy 

5. Superiority 5. Equality 

6. Certainty 6. Provisionalism 


the listener, then the receiver goes on guard. Of course, other 
factors may inhibit the reaction. If the listener thought that the 
speaker regarded him as an equal and was being open and spon- 
taneous, for example, the evaluativeness in a message would be 
neutralized and perhaps not even perceived. This same princi- 
ple applies equally to the other five categories of potentially 
defense-producing climates. The six sets are interactive. 

Because our attitudes toward other persons are frequently, 
and often necessarily, evaluative, expressions which the defensive 
person will regard as nonjudgmental are hard to frame. Even 
the simplest question usually conveys the answer that the sender 
wishes or implies the response that would fit into his value sys- 
tem. A mother, for example, immediately following an earth 
tremor that shook the house, sought for her small son with the 
question: “Bobby, where are you?” The timid and plaintive 
“Mommy, I didn’t do it” indicated how Bobby's chronic mild 
defensiveness predisposed him to react with a projection of his 
own guilt and in the context of his chronic assumption that ques- 
tions are full of accusation. 

Anyone who has attempted to train professionals to use infor- 
mation-seeking speech with neutral affect appreciates how diffi- 
cult it is to teach a person to say even the simple “who did that?” 
without being seen as accusing. Speech is so frequently judg- 
mental that there is a reality base for the defensive interpreta- 
tions which are so common. 

When insecure, group members are particularly likely to place 
blame, to see others as fitting into categories of good or bad, to 
make moral judgments of their colleagues, and to question the 
value, motive, and affect loadings of the speech which they hear. 
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Since value loadings imply a judgment of others, a belief that 
the standards of the speaker differ from his own causes the lis- 
tener to become defensive. 

Descriptive speech, in contrast to that which is evaluative, 
tends to arouse a minimum of uneasiness. Speech acts which the 
listener perceives as genuine requests for information or as ma- 
terial with neutral loadings is descriptive. Specifically, presen- 
tations of feelings, events, perceptions, or processes which do not 
ask or imply that the receiver change behavior or attitude are 
minimally defense producing. The difficulty in avoiding over- 
tone is illustrated by the problems of news reporters in writing 
stories about unions, communists, Negroes, and religious activ- 
ities without tipping off the “party” line of the newspaper. One 
can often tell from the opening words in a news article which 
side the newspaper's editorial policy favors. 


Control and Problem Orientation 


Speech which is used to control the listener evokes resistance. 
In most of our social intercourse someone is trying to do some- 
thing to someone else—to change an attitude, to influence be- 
havior, or to restrict the field of activity. The degree to which 
attempts to control produce defensiveness depends upon the 
openness of the effort, for a suspicion that hidden motives exist 
heightens resistance. For this reason attempts of nondirective 
therapists and progressive educators to refrain from imposing a 
set of values, a point of view, or a problem solution upon the 
receivers meet with many barriers. Since the norm is control, 
noncontrollers must earn the perceptions that their efforts have 
no hidden motives. A bombardment of persuasive “messages” 
in the fields of politics, education, special causes, advertising, 
religion, medicine, industrial relations, and guidance has bred 
cynical and paranoidal responses in listeners. 

Implicit in all attempts to alter another person is the assump- 
tion by the change agent that the person to be altered is inade- 
quate. That the speaker secretly views the listener as ignorant, 
unable to make his own decisions, uninformed, immature, un- 
wise, or possessed of wrong or inadequate attitudes is a subcon- 
scious perception which gives the latter a valid base for defen- 
sive reactions. 
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Methods of control are many and varied. Legalistic insistence 
on detail, restrictive regulations and policies, conformity norms, 
and all laws are among the methods. Gestures, facial expressions, 
other forms of nonverbal communication, and even such simple 
acts as holding a door open in a particular manner are means of 
imposing one’s will upon another and hence are potential sources 
of resistance. 

Problem orientation, on the other hand, is the antithesis of 
persuasion. When the sender communicates a desire to collab- 
orate in defining a mutual problem and in seeking its solution, 
he tends to create the same problem orientation in the listener; 
and, of greater importance, he implies that he has no predeter- 
mined solution, attitude, or method to impose. Such behavior is 
permissive in that it allows the receiver to set his own goals, 
make his own decisions, and evaluate his own progress—or to 
share with the sender in doing so. The exact methods of attain- 
ing permissiveness are not known, but they must involve a con- 
stellation of cues and they certainly go beyond mere verbal 
assurances that the communicator has no hidden desires to exer- 
cise control. 


Strategy and Spontaneity 


When the sender is perceived as engaged in a stratagem in- 
volving ambiguous and multiple motivations, the receiver be- 
comes defensive. No one wishes to be a guinea pig, a role player, 
or an impressed actor, and no one likes to be the victim of some 
hidden motivation. That which is concealed, also, may appear 
larger than it really is with the degree of defensiveness of the 
listener determining the perceived size of the suppressed ele- 
ment. The intense reaction of the reading audience to the 
material in the Hidden Persuaders indicates the prevalence of 
defensive reactions to multiple motivations behind strategy. 
Group members who are seen as “taking a role,” as feigning emo- 
tion, as toying with their colleagues, as withholding information, 
or as having special sources of data are especially resented. One 
participant once complained that another was “using a listening 
technique” on him! 

A large part of the adverse reaction to much of the so-called 
human relations training is a feeling against what are perceived 
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as gimmicks and tricks to fool or to “involve” people, to make a 
person think he is making his own decision, or to make the lis- 
tener feel that the sender is genuinely interested in him as a 
person. Particularly violent reactions occur when it appears that 
someone is trying to make a stratagem appear spontaneous. One 
person has reported a boss who incurred resentment by habitu- 
ally using the gimmick of “spontaneously” looking at his watch 
and saying, “My gosh, look at the time—I must run to an ap- 
pointment.” The belief was that the boss would create less irri- 
tation by honestly asking to be excused. 

Similarly, the deliberate assumption of guilelessness and nat- 
ural simplicity is especially resented. Monitoring the tapes of 
feedback and evaluation sessions in training groups indicates 
the surprising extent to which members perceive the strategies 
of their colleagues. This perceptual clarity may be quite shock- 
ing to the strategist, who usually feels that he has cleverly hidden 
the motivational aura around the “gimmick.” 

This aversion to deceit may account for one’s resistance to 
politicians who are suspected of behind-the-scenes planning to 
get his vote, to psychologists whose listening apparently is moti- 
vated by more than the manifest or content-level interest in his 
behavior, or to the sophisticated, smooth, or clever person whose 
“oneupmanship” is marked with guile. In training groups the 
role-flexible person frequently is resented because his changes in 
behavior are perceived as strategic maneuvers. 

In contrast, behavior which appears to be spontaneous and 
free of deception is defense reductive. If the communicator is 
seen as having a clean id: as having uncomplicated motivations, 
as being straightforward and honest, and as behaving spontane- 
ously in response to the situation, he is likely to arouse minimal 
defense. 


Neutrality and Empathy 


When neutrality in speech appears to the listener to indicate 
a lack of concern for his welfare, he becomes defensive. Group 
members usually desire to be perceived as valued persons, as 
individuals of special worth, and as objects of concern and affec- 
tion. The clinical, detached, person-is-an-object-of-study attitude 
on the part of many psychologist-trainers is resented by group 
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members. Speech with low affect that communicates little 
warmth or caring is in such contrast with the affect-laden speech 
in social situations that it sometimes communicates rejection. 

Communication that conveys empathy for the feelings and 
respect for the worth of the listener, however, is particularly 
supportive and defense reductive. Reassurance results when a 
message indicates that the speaker identifies himself with the 
listener's problems, shares his feelings, and accepts his emotional 
reactions at face value. Abortive efforts to deny the legitimacy 
of the receiver's emotions by assuring the receiver that he need 
not feel bad, that he should not feel rejected, or that he is overly 
anxious, though often intended as support giving, may impress 
the listener as lack of acceptance. The combination of under- 
standing and empathizing with the other person’s emotions with 
no accompanying effort te change him apparently is supportive 
at a high level. 

The importance of gestural behavioral cues.in communicating 
empathy should be mentioned. Apparently spontaneous facial 
and bodily evidences of concern are often interpreted as espe- 
cially valid evidence of deep-level acceptance. 


Superiority and Equality 


When a person communicates to another that he feels superior 
in position, power, wealth, intellectual ability, physical charac- 
teristics, or other ways, he arouses defensiveness. Here, as with 
the other sources of disturbance, whatever arouses feelings of 
inadequacy causes the listener to center upon the affect loading 
of the statement rather than upon the cognitive elements. The 
receiver then reacts by not hearing the message, by forgetting it, 
by competing with the sender, or by becoming jealous of him. 

The person who is perceived as feeling superior communicates 
that he is not willing to enter into a shared problem-solving rela- 
tionship, that he probably does not desire feedback, that he does 
not require help, and/or that he will be likely to try to reduce 
the power, the status, or the worth of the receiver. 

Many ways exist for creating the atmosphere that the sender 
feels himself equal to the listener. Defenses are reduced when 
one perceives the sender as being willing to enter into partici- 
pative planning with mutual trust and respect. Differences in 
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talent, ability, worth, appearance, status, and power often exist, 
but the low defense communicator seems to attach little impor- 
tance to these distinctions. 


Certainty and Provisionalism 


The effects of dogmatism in producing defensiveness are well 
known. Those who seem to know the answers, to require no 
additional data, and to regard themselves as teachers rather than 
as co-workers tend to put others on guard. Moreover, in the 
writers experiment, listeners often perceived manifest expres- 
sions of certainty as connoting inward feelings of inferiority. 
They saw the dogmatic individual as needing to be right, as 
wanting to win an argument rather than solve a problem, and as 
seeing his ideas as truths to be defended. This kind of behavior 
often was associated with acts which others regarded as attempts 
to exercise control. People who were right seemed to have low 
tolerance for members who were “wrong” —i.e., who did not 
agree with the sender. 

One reduces the defensiveness of the listener when he com- 
municates that he is willing to experiment with his own behavior, 
attitudes, and ideas. The person who appears to be taking pro- 
visional attitudes, to be investigating issues rather than taking 
sides on them, to be problem solving rather than debating, and 
to be willing to experiment and explore tends to communicate 
that the listener may have some control over the shared quest or 
the investigation of the ideas. If a person is genuinely searching 
for information and data, he does not resent help or company 
along the way. 

CONCLUSION 


The implications of the above material for the parent, the 
teacher, the manager, the administrator, or the therapist are 
fairly obvious. Arousing defensiveness interferes with communi- 
cation and thus makes it difficult—and sometimes impossible— 
for anyone to convey ideas clearly and to move effectively to- 
ward the solution of therapeutic, educational, or managerial 
problems. 
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IMPROVING COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
THROUGH TRAINING 


Hepitey G. Douock* 


This article discusses a training design to improve the com- 
munication skills of executives. The general design and even 
some of the specific methods are applicable to training sessions 
for other groups. The choice of executives is an arbitrary one 
chosen in order to provide time for an extended example. Execu- 
tives, as used in this article, refers to senior administrators and 
supervisors in industry, business, or community agencies. 


Tue PRoBLEM DEFINED 


The major problem of executives, and the one that has been 
chosen to illustrate training in communication skills, is receiving 
information—both attitudes and ideas—from subordinates. It is 
generally agreed that the executive has but little difficulty in let- 
ting other people know what he is thinking, and most organiza- 
tions have a well-defined structure for moving messages down- 
ward in the status hierarchy.! A more important concern for the 
executive is receiving messages from his subordinates in order 
that he may have information from the men on the firing line 
upon which to base his decisions. Our concern then is about 
those processes which encourage information, attitudes, ideas, 
and opinions to be transmitted upward in the status hierarchy 
to the executive, who then may use them for making the most 
appropriate decisions. 

The next task is to jook at the kinds of education and training 
procedures which will be of greatest help to the executive in 
communicating with his subordinates. It is understood that any 
alteration in the facility with which attitudes and ideas move up- 
wards in the status hierarchy and any new procedures which 


* Dr. Dimock is Coordinator of Staff Development and Training for the 
Montreal YMCA and a lecturer in Group Development at Sir George 
Williams University. 

1 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1938). 
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may improve communication require a change in the behavior of 
the executive, including the way he relates to other people.” 

The major goal in improving communication skills through 
training, therefore, is change in the executive's behavior. It is 
likely that the most effective training design will help the execu- 
tive to alter himself in five related areas: (1) He must come to 
understand more about people, their needs and motivations, and 
their typical difficulties in communication. He needs information 
about communication patterns and the likely effects of these 
different patterns upon the workers. (2) He needs to relate more 
effectively to his team. Specifically, he must be sensitive to the 
feelings, perceptions, and attitudes of others, and he must learn 
to identify and recognize the feelings of other people towards 
himself and towards others in the work situation. (3) He should 
come to understand himself better—why he does some things, 
what things he should not attempt, and how he can help him- 
self in difficult areas. (4) He should overcome biases or prej- 
udices which may be determinants of his attitudes. Changes of 
attitudes towards communication depend less upon knowledge 
and information than upon emotional feelings. (5) Once an 
executive has the understanding and the motivation to make a 
favorable change in his behavior he still needs the skills re- 
quired to carry out the new actions. 

These new skills are best acquired through practice, and it is 
here that many training programs fall down. Typically, the 
executive who accepts and even desires a different form of be- 
havior finds that change is difficult in the work situation, for 
his associates expect him to continue as he always has. The 
response to his new behavior, especially if he is still very unsure 
of it, is likely to be unfavorable. Training experiences, however, 
can provide an accepting, permissive atmosphere where there 
is freedom to practice new skills, encouragement to try out 
different ways of doing things, and support if the new behavior 
does not initially succeed. A training design for the improve- 


2See P. Bradford Leland, “An Approach to Human Relations Training,” 
National Training Laboratories, 1958. Kenneth Bennie and Bozidar Munt- 
yan, Human Relations in Curriculum Change (New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1951). Roy Sorenson and Hedley S. Dimock, Designing Educa- 
tion in Values: A Case Study of Institutional Change (New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1955). 
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ment of communication skills should include an opportunity for 
the executive to acquire and reinforce new patterns by practicing 
them in the freedom and the security of a learning situation, and 
the experience must enable the executive to gain enough con- 
fidence in his new behavior to tide him over any initial failures 
which occur back on the job. 


INCREASING Two-Way COMMUNICATION 


An executive, because of his position, is psychologically re- 
moved from those over whom he has authority. Though he is 
the center of a web of communication, he rarely receives mes- 
sages from his subordinates. Employees hesitate to bring mes- 
sages to him because they fear his power and are anxious about 
displeasing him. The desire to remain in his good graces dis- 
courages them from telling him anything negative or remarking 
about a colleague who is not working well. Telling him about a 
problem which they are having a hard time handling will, they 
fear, make them look incompetent. An executive who is unable 
to encourage communication from his subordinates lacks the 
comprehensive, detailed information which is essential for effec- 
tive decisions. Moreover, inadequate flow of messages from the 
bottom to the top generates misunderstanding and anxiety, for 
the grapevine takes over wherever appropriate channels are not 
open.® 

How does the executive encourage communication from his 
subordinates? The personal, informal, detailed information that 
is of paramount importance to him is most likely to come through 
face-to-face contact. The first consideration is to arrange to meet 
with those from whom he requires information, and the second is 
to control the circumstances so that the executive's position and 
authority are de-emphasized and a warm relaxed atmosphere 
is created. It is not sufficient to tell one’s subordinates that “the 
door is always open.” The executive must initiate the interaction. 

Homans points out that when the executive has been successful 
in creating an opportunity for interaction with his subordinates 
his purpose must not be to “pump” the employee, for such an 





3 Hubert Bonner, Group Dynamics (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1959), p. 273. 
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approach will lead to less communication rather than more.‘ 
Rather, the executive must attempt to show that he is friendly 
and interested and is prepared to pass the time of day and make 
idle chit-chat if necessary to get things moving. It is at this point 
that the real work begins. 

One of the hardest things in the world for a man to do is to keep 

his mouth shut, and that is just what the leader must do: he must 

listen. It would seem obvious that if the leader is to be kept fully 

informed by the members of his group, he must allow them to 

inform him, which means that he must keep quiet himself, but no 

rule of leadership is more often violated, partly because leaders 

are apt to be active and energetic men who like to talk.® 

Although the major role of the executive in encouraging com- 
munication is to listen, he must make sure that when he does 
participate in the conversation he does not praise or blame the 
attitudes or suggestions of the subordinate, and he should not 
give value judgments. He also must be very careful that he does 
not in any way suggest executive action. Comments of any of 
these kinds, even though the executive listens most of the time, 
can quickly cut down the flow of messages or stop them entirely, 
for it is the supervisor's criticism and authority that employees 
fear the most. 

In talking about his problem the subordinate gets some of his 
feelings off his chest and may acquire a clearer picture of the 
problem than he had previously. His thinking changes as he 
speaks, and he leaves more able to handle the situation than 
when he arrived. This clarifying process will be facilitated if 
the executive in his comments reflects the conferee’s thinking. 
This is the theory of nondirective counseling.® 

The fear of executives that they may lose status in the eyes 
of their subordinates if they just listen, according to a consid- 
erable amount of research, is groundless. Employees give the 


* George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., Inc., 1950), p. 438. 

5 Ibid., pp. 438-439. 

© See Carl Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1942). Carl Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1951). Thomas Gordon, Group-Centered Lead- 
ership (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1955). Norman R. F. Maier, 
Principles of Human Relations (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1952). 
Homans, op. cit., pp. 438-440. 
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highest ratings for effectiveness to leaders who listen to their 
men and who encourage them to take the initiative and to give 
suggestions regarding pending decisions.?7 Units with a group- 
centered executive have higher morale and productivity than do 
units operated as a one-man show. Homans summarizes in these 
words: 

There is a theory that a leader is showing himself incompetent if 

he asks for help from his followers. On the contrary he will, by 

asking for advice, help establish the position of his lieutenants; 

he will confirm their view, which will be a correct one, that he is 

an intelligent man; and he will have the advice to boot.* 

Let us assume that the first part of the training program has 
covered the above material in detail and that at this point the 
executive trainee understands some of the typical problems he 
has in receiving messages and is eager to improve communication 
in order that he may be more effective in his work. He has the 
understanding and the motivation to change. Four procedures 
are illustrated at this point to carry the executive into the second 
part of the training program, where he learns by doing and ac- 
tually practicing the skills basic to encouraging communication. 


One-Way, Two-Way Communication Demonstration 


The following demonstration is helpful in sensitizing executives 
to the difficulties inherent in one-way, two-way communication.® 
A trainee selected from the group is asked to come to the front 
of the room and explain a simple geometric design to his class- 
mates. Holding in his hands the sheet of paper containing the 
design, he stands with his back to the group and takes as much 
time as he wants for his explanation. The other trainees, who 
make no audible responses, draw the design on the basis of the 
verbal presentation. Immediately afterwards the speaker ex- 
plains a comparable second design. This time he faces the audi- 


7R. L. Kahn and D. Katz, “Leadership Practices in Relation to Produc- 
tivity and Morale” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.), Group 
Dynamics (Evanston, Ill: Row, Peterson & Co., 1960). Rensis Likert, 
Patterns of Management (New York: American Management Association, 
1957). 

® Homans, op. cit., p. 430. 

® Prepared by the staff of the National Training Laboratories. Report of 
the 12th Summer Laboratories Session, 1958. 
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ence, which may ask questions whenever they wish and may in- 
dicate how well they are doing in any manner which they choose. 

After the completion of the second explanation the trainer asks 
the speaker which method of instruction he preferred and how 
he felt during each. Generally, the speaker says that he pre- 
ferred the first and felt that he did a better job during it. He 
often reports that during the second performance the questions 
confused and frustrated him and prevented him from working in 
a logical fashion. The trainer then turns to the group, ascertains 
the number who did each design correctly, and asks how they 
felt during each explanation. Usually, the majority report that 
the first presentation was less successful and that during it they 
felt frustrated and perhaps even hostile towards the speaker. As 
the final step in the exercise the group and the speaker should 
draw appropriate conclusions about the difficulties, the successes, 
and the feelings encountered in one- and two-way communica- 
tion. This demonstration usually is helpful in sensitizing execu- 
tives to the problems of frustration they may encounter in chang- 
ing from a one-way to a two-way network. 
Skill Training Exercise in Listening 

An exercise that has been most helpful in training executive 
groups to listen is an adaptation from Rogers’ nondirective coun- 
seling techniques. In this exercise trainees are divided into groups 
of six or seven to discuss a stimulating assigned topic. No one 
can speak in the discussion, according to the ground rules, until 
he has explained the point or the opinion of the person who last 
spoke. Then, before he can continue, he must gain acceptance 
from the previous speaker that the restatement is accurate. 
Usually a chairman is appointed to assist the group in checking 
the correctness of the restatements. Trainees involved in this 
exercise generally find that they are so intent on preparing their 
next remarks that they are not really listening to the other con- 
tributions. They find that in order to restate accurately the views 
of others they must listen very conscientiously. 

A second value of this skill training exercise is that the process 
of restating others’ contributions gives the executive practice in 
reflecting opinions. This technique, as was mentioned above, is 
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an important means of encouraging communication without giv- 
ing value judgments or suggesting actions. 


Skill Training Exercise in Nondirective Participation 


A third training exercise aims specifically at improving the skill 
of executives in nondirective participation. A tape recording 
played to the trainees (or a transcript may be read aloud ) creates 
a simulated interview between the trainee and the subordinate. 
The employee’s half of the interview is played or read one speech 
at a time, and at the end of each passage the trainees write down 
the comments that they would make to encourage the conferee 
to continue communicating and, if possible, to lead him to pro- 
vide information useful in developing insight into the problem. 
The final step is to discuss the comments of the trainees and to 
have the group as a whole judge the remarks according to three 
criteria—whether they are (1)warm and accepting, (2) unbiased 
and neutral with nc judgments, implied actions, or answers, and 
(3) focused on the main theme of the discussion (or on the area 
which is the most likely to provide help and insight in solving 
the problem ).!° This exercise provides trainees with a structured 
opportunity to improve the quality of their interactions with 
supervisees or subordinates. 


Reality Practice 


The next step in the training program leads the executives from 
a controlled, structured exercise into one which is as nearly real 
as a training situation permits. The group is divided into three- 
man teams, and each person in turn plays the roles of executive, 
subordinate, and observer. As each one takes the position of the 
employee, he receives a written briefing on the type of problem 
he is to present. The man playing the part of the executive is 
instructed to act naturally and to encourage the conferee to par- 
ticipate. The observer, using the criteria mentioned in the 
preceding exercise, attempts to evalute the executive's inter- 
ventions and also watches for those words or actions which tend 





1° For further discussion of this exercise see Robert Kahn and Charles 
Cannell, The Dynamics of Interviewing (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959). 
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to encourage or discourage further communication from the sub- 
ordinate. Each conversation is tape recorded. 

At the close of the session the subordinate describes how he 
felt during the interview and what actions encouraged and dis- 
couraged his participation. The observer states his opinions of 
the session and mentions the point where he saw alternatives to 
the executive’s remarks. The tape is then played back, and this 
part of the exercise provides all three, and especially the execu- 
tive, with an opportunity to check their perceptions against what 
actually happened. In summary, reality practice gives trainees 
new insights into their typical behavior in interview situations, 
encourages them to practice new skills, and helps them to gain 
confidence in their ability to handle new forms of acting and re- 
acting. 

The last stage in the training design is to encourage the trainees 
to talk together as a group about how they are going to use these 
new skills and procedures. The more they talk together and agree 
as a group about what they are going to do back on the job the 
more likely they are to continue their new practices after they 
have left the freedom and security of the training situation. 


CONCLUSION 


The intent of this article has been to suggest that many of our 
efforts to improve communication and interpersonal work situa- 
tions have not been effective because we have not focused on 
helping communicators to change their behavior. In order to 
illustrate the point with a sample case and a training design, one 
typical problem was isolated and described. In the design, train- 
ees received a theoretical background to give them understand- 
ing of the problem and to motivate them to do something about 
it. Skills were then provided to enable them to go to work. It 
was expected that the more competent and secure the trainees 
felt in using their new skills the more likely they were to use 
them on the job and the more probable it was that they would 
become effective both as senders and receivers of messages. 


























SELECTED CONCEPTS OF COMMUNICATION AS A BASIS 
FOR STUDYING MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM 


Wupert W. Lewis* 


One of the most serious obstacles to the investigation of mental 
health problems has been an absence of commonly accepted 
criteria by which change may be judged. Although concepts 
such as “repression,” “withdrawal,” and “denial” have been used 
with some success in describing persons who have serious prob- 
lems of adjustment, they have proved to be inappropriate when 
used with those who are presumed to be normal or nearly so. 

An area in which this difficulty is keenly felt at the present 
time is research on the mental health ramifications of classroom 
teaching procedures. Especially in the elementary grades, where 
the children are young and impressionable and their contact with 
one teacher is extensive, a relationship between a teacher's be- 
havior and pupils’ psychological well-being seems likely. The pur- 
poses of the present paper are (1) to analyze the communication 
process with a view to developing concepts relevant to investi- 
gations in mental health and (2) to discuss these concepts as 
they may apply to teacher-pupil interaction in a school classroom. 
The choice of communication as a major concept around which 
to focus descriptions of human interaction is an attempt to miti- 
gate the valuing tendencies implicit in the concepts associated 
with mental health. The teacher-pupil interaction seems par- 
ticularly amenable to description as a communication process, 
if the process is defined as one which includes exchange of 
feelings and attitudes as well as concepts and information. 


A DEFINITION AND Two AssUMPTIONS 


The definition of communication which this paper employs is 
at a rather high level of abstraction: Communication is a process 
by which a person reduces the uncertainty about some state of 
affairs by the detection of cues which seem to him to be relevant 
to that state of affairs. This statement does not specify the con- 
tent of communication, the media through which it occurs, or 





* Dr. Lewis teaches educational psychology and is associated with a mental 
health-teacher education research project at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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even how many persons it involves. The intention is simply to 
indicate a general point of vantage for viewing human interaction. 

An examination of two important assumptions implicit in this 
definition suggests some of the reasons that communication con- 
cepts may be useful in studying the effects of the teacher upon 
the mental health of her pupils. First, the continuous flow of 
experience to which every individual is subjected is not inher- 
ently structured or meaningful, but is given meaning by the 
person who experiences it. This statement does not imply the 
extreme subjectivist view that there is no reality except in the 
“mind,” but it does recognize that meaning depends largely upon 
the personal interpretations which individuals give to “objective” 
events. It implies, too, that responses to incoming messages and 
the nature of outgoing messages can be used as the basis for 
judgments about personality processes in the participants. More 
specifically, predictions of future events reveal perceptions of 
past events which the pupil sees as similar to the event being 
predicted, and the way categories are used by an individual to 
classify events shows the subjective probabilities which he as- 
sociates with the categories. In other words, communication 
reveals beliefs—beliefs about what the world, including oneself, 
is “really” like—and beliefs in turn afford clues to mental health. 

Second, beliefs are constantly being tested by the stimuli an 
individual receives from the events in which he is a participant. 
Thus, a belief is strengthened, modified, or rejected according to 
its usefulness in helping an individual “make sense” of the events 
in his life. This process is analogous to that of formulating 
hypotheses, testing them, and making appropriate revisions. 
Ideally one approaches psychological maturity by revising be- 
liefs so that they fit reality, but actually most persons are not 
very precise in testing their personal belief systems. 

As a means of studying mental health, a communication model 
has the merit of allowing us to conceptualize human interaction 
as an exchange of information relevant to personal belief systems 
and thus to infer segments of an individual’s belief system. 
Whether the pupil is sending or receiving messages, his beliefs 
serve as a filter which structures his output of information and 
which governs his selective use of the information he receives. 
He responds not to the totality of available stimulation but to 
those cues or patterns of cues that he sees as relevant to his 
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beliefs. Consequently, analyzing the functioning of beliefs dur- 
ing communication is a means of drawing inferences concerning 
changes in personality processes which are not accessible for 
direct observation. 


Four Concepts ofr COMMUNICATION 


Any process extending through time is characterized by an 
integrity that analysis necessarily violates to some degree, and 
the present situation is no exception. An analysis simple enough 
to be workable is certain to neglect some of the important nuances 
of teacher-pupil interaction, but receptiveness, accuracy, mobility, 
and responsiveness are aspects of communication which are both 
generally important and specifically meaningful to the study of 
mental health in the classroom. This article is concerned pri- 
marily with the observation of these four aspects of communica- 
tion rather than with their implications for mental health—a 
complex topic which is beyond the scope of this paper. 


Receptiveness 


The receptiveness with which we are concerned is the willing- 
ness to find out what another person thinks about a topic of 
mutual interest. A working knowledge of language and intact 
audio-perceptual mechanisms for both children and teachers are 
assumed. 

At one level, receptiveness is reflected in one’s tendency to 
remain silent while the other person is talking or thinking about 
what to say as contrasted with the practice of inundating the 
other person in a steady stream of words. (It would be naive 
not to qualify this assertion, however, since silence may be the 
result of an active fantasy life rather than of a desire to listen.) 
Verbal gambits such as inquiring into another's thoughts or 
feelings about a topic, if accompanied by reduced verbal output, 
ordinarily indicate an interest in receiving communication from 
another. In addition, nonverbal cues, such as the direction of 
one’s gaze, facial expression, and bodily posture, enhance the 
perception that someone is ready to listen. Although these con- 
siderations may seem superficial, the absence of observable signs 
that one is ready to listen may prevent the conversational partner 
from speaking. The continuation of receptiveness, once the 
initial attitude has been established, also deserves mention. The 
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recipient of a message emits cues which the communicator may 
use to determine whether his message is being attended to. 
Whether the recipient yawns or smiles, for example, may ma- 
terially influence the communicator in deciding whether to con- 
tinue or to stop. 

In summary, receptiveness includes behaviors that convey to 
another person the information, “Lines of communication are 
open between us; I am interested in hearing what you have to 


” 


say. 
Accuracy 


A second aspect of recipient behavior has to do with the 
accuracy shown in the reception of a message. Here perfection, 
because of the semantic problems inherent in encoding and de- 
coding, is impossible, but both the degree and the nature of 
inaccuracy have implications for mental health. 

Since accuracy refers to the active use of the information re- 
ceived, it goes beyond receptiveness, which is a relatively pas- 
sive condition. Although ultimately the accuracy of received 
communication has a subjective referent—some idea or feeling 
inside the sender—the receiver's understanding of the idea or 
feeling can be tested. Can he restate the message in a way 
which the sender considers satisfactory? Can he predict cor- 
rectly what the sender will do? Can he do what the sender 
requests? Can he make the same guess concerning a third party 
as that which the sender has made? 

Accuracy of received communication thus refers to how the 
receiver uses information relative to a senders meaning. The 
receiver may believe he understands the arrangement of events 
in a concept used by the sender, but the criterion of accuracy 
requires that understanding be validated through “correct” pre- 
dictions of additional verbalizations or other behaviors of the 
sender. 


Mobility 


Mobility refers to the tendency of a sender to move up and 
down the abstraction ladder in his attempts at communication. 
If a teacher speaks of both courtesy and such specific acts as 
opening the door for another person, she is demonstrating 
mobility in her communication. On the other hand, if she relates 
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“courtesy” to “kindness” and other abstractions, or if she refers 
only to behaviors, “Jimmy, open the door for Sally,” etc., she 
is nonmobile, although at different levels of abstraction. The 
inclusion of elements representing different levels of abstraction 
is one means of providing “redundance.” A speaker cannot 
assume that his listener categorizes a given set of events in the 
same way that he himself does, nor can he assume that the 
listener imposes the same conceptual significance on a particular 
event. A speaker should explicitly bridge the gap between con- 
cept and event in order to maximize the probability that the 
message will have approximately the same meaning for the 
listener as for himself. The use of mobility may show only that 
the speaker is a skillful communicator, but it may also serve 
as a datum for an inference relevant to the mental health of 
the individual. It seems likely that a person who speaks pri- 
marily to reduce tension or to combat an inner disturbance will 
demonstrate less mobility than will one who is simply attempting 
clear communication. In other words, a consistent reduction in 
mobility suggests a negatively valued inference in regard to the 
mental health aspects of the communicator’s behavior, whereas 
increases in mobility have positive implications. 


Responsiveness 


A second condition of sending behavior with implications for 
mental health is the sender's “taking audience reaction into 
consideration.” The information concept of feedback is relevant 
here. Both speaker and listener are involved, for responsiveness 
designates both the corrective information which the receiver 
of the message emits and the sender's adjustments to that infor- 
mation. The relevance of the sender’s message to the receiver's 
need for information can be judged by the responses of the 
receiver as he “listens’—an affirmative nod, a glassy stare, or a 
shift to another topic as soon as the sender pauses for breath. 
A teacher demonstrates responsiveness to this kind of feedback 
when she alters the pace of the lesson, makes a digression from 
the lesson plan, or otherwise responds to expressed needs by 
altering the pattern of communication. 

Responsiveness thus pertains to modifications in the pattern 
of the sender’s behavior which reflect his detection of changing 
interests, feelings, abilities, etc., in the receiver. These modifica- 
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tions may be looked upon as an interaction of the sender's intent 
to make the message as clear as possible and the cues from 
receivers indicating that the message was not clear. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Although these four concepts relevant to communication have 
been stated rather positively, they presently have only heuristic 
value and are subject to revision or rejection depending on their 
utility. The next step is to create and to test hypotheses utilizing 
the communication approach to the study of mental health in 
the classroom. The possible significance of such an investigation 
is beyond dispute, and the writer believes that this method of 
study is an improvement over one which borrows concepts of 
abnormality from clinical psychology. 

Possible interrelationships of the four concepts also deserve 
experimentation because of their implications for both teaching 
and the theory of communication. For example, receptiveness 
in a teacher may be accompanied by accuracy in understanding 
the points of view which children express, mobility in sending 
may have a positive relationship to accuracy in receiving, and 
mobility and responsiveness in the teacher may have effects 
on mobility and responsiveness in students. 

The most difficult work remains. Communication-oriented 
concepts must be translated into operational definitions, hy- 
potheses must be developed, and methods of observation must 
be evolved. Nevertheless, the communication approach seems 
promising, and the writer hopes that this article may serve as 
a first step toward the asking of some answerable questions about 
mental health in our school classrooms. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


TxeEopore CLEVENGER, JR., Guest Editor* 


Probably the greatest single obstacle to keeping abreast of 
developments in communication research is the increasing num- 
ber of journals in which such research is published. 

This point was brought home to me with some force when a 
stray footnote sent me to The Journal of Marketing, a quarterly 
publication of the American Marketing Association. While scan- 
ning the Table of Contents for the article to which I had been 
referred, I noticed several other entries related to communication. 

When I had finished that issue; I followed a hunch and leafed 
through several back numbers. What I found there kept me in 
the library the rest of the afternoon and brought me back the 
next day; for almost every issue contained at least one article or 
report concerned with some aspect of communication research, 
and several numbers devoted nearly half their space to the 
subject. 

One noteworthy feature of this journal lies in its balance 
between articles reporting “basic” communication research and 
those pertaining to practical applications in specific marketing 
projects. The issue containing Dichter’s article on seven tenets 
of creative advertising research, for example, also includes a 
semantic differential study of the image of a nationally adver- 
tised beer. 

In order to better acquaint our readers with its contents, we 
have prepared a sort of Journal of Marketing Sampler for this 
issue of “Research Notes.” The seven articles reported here ap- 
peared in the most recent volume (July, 1960, to April, 1961). 
In addition to these studies, the volume also includes three non- 
research articles on various aspects of communication and four 
research papers which, though not concerned specifically with 
communication, touch upon problems that are closely related to 
the interests of many who are engaged in research in our area." 


* Dr. F. A. Cartier is the editor of this department. He will return to 
The Journal in the December issue. 

1 The general articles are: Richard C. Christian, “Industrial Marketing: 
Communication in the Sixties,” Journal of Marketing, XXV (October, 1960), 
67-70; Alfred Politz, “The Dilemma of Creative Advertising,” XXV (Octo- 
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Donald G. Hileman and Leonard A. Rosenstein, “Deliberations of a Chain 
Grocery Buying Committee,” Journal of Marketing, XXV (January, 1961), 
52-55. 

In large chain stores few items are admitted to stock without express 
consent of a buying committee. Hileman and Rosenstein obtained tape 
recordings of the sessions of the buying committee of a chain grocery and 
performed content analysis on the interactions. They describe the sessions 

s “democratic”; for although opinions of the branch manager and mer- 
chandising manager carry the most weight, each suggestion or objection 
was considered on its merits. The committee had not studied the new 
products in advance, but instead depended upon the buyer to make the 
presentation for each new item and to have at hand any information which 
the group might need in coming to its decision. In deciding whether to 
carry a new product, the committee considered forty-eight categories be- 
longing to seven major classifications: eight categories of Product Charac- 
teristics, six of Packaging, five of Miscellaneous Factors, ten of Merchan- 
dising, eight of Advertising, nine of Profit Area, and two of Competitive 

Aspects. Running through many of these major categories were two general 

communication variables: advertising and company or brand image. 


Howard L. Gordon, “How Important Is the Chain Store Buying Commit- 

tee?” Journal of Marketing, XXV (January, 1961), 

In a survey of major chains Gordon found that of those having one to 
nine stores, 55% had a buying committee; of those having between ten and 
twenty-nine stores, 91% had such a committee; and of those having more 
than thirty stores, 86% had such a body. The executive group generally 
does not include the buyers, who usually serve as contact and relay men 
between salesmen and the committee. The communication task of the 
Buyer is difficult. He must obtain the relevant information about a new 
product from its company’s representative and present these data in the 
three to five minutes which the committee spends on the average in decid- 
ing upon a specific itera. Suppliers complain that there is little room left 
in such a system for the “art of salesmanship,” for the sales representative 
has no direct contact with those who make the buying decisions. 


W. T. Tucker, “How Much of the Corporate Image is Stereotype?” Journal 

of Marketing, XXV (January, 1961), 61-65. 

Using a large stratified sample, an Atlanta bank studied its image rela- 
tive to those of a group of other corporations. A semantic differential 
tailored to the specific research problem (but not factor analyzed) showed 
that the bank images correlated highly with those of public utilities and 


ber, 1960), 1-6; and Steven J. Shaw, “Behavioral Principles in Salesman- 
ship Courses,” XXV (April, 1961), 47-51. 

The research articles are: Stephen Paranka, “Marketing Decisions from 
Consumer Attitudinal Data,” XXV (July, 1960), 46-51; James S. Cross, 
“Operations Research in Solving a Marketing Problem,” XXV (January, 
1961), 30-34; B. F'. Butler, “Progress in Deriving Marketing Laws,” XXV 
(April, 1961), 42-46; and Emest Dichter, “Seven Tenets of Creative Re- 
search,” XXV (April, 1961), 1-4. 
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savings and loan associations, but were less favorable than those for food 
chains and finance companies. Because all of the correlations were rela- 
tively high (the median coefficient was 0.90) Tucker suggests that a large 
portion of the image of any large business organization may be the cor- 
porate stereotype. He suggests a large-scale factor analysis involving a wide 
range of subjects and corporations to determine whether the structure of 
meaning for corporate images is similar to that obtained in the language 
studies of Osgood and others. 


William A. Mindak, “Fitting the Semantic Differential to the Marketing 

Problem,” Journal of Marketing, XXV (April, 1961), 28-33. 

Using as an example a study of the images of a brewery and its products, 
Mindak suggests that the application of the semantic differential technique 
to marketing research should involve four modifications of the Osgood 
technique: (1) Noun phrases rather than the usual adjectives perhaps 
should serve as labels for the end points of the scales. For example, one 
scale in the brewery project allowed the subject to check one of seven 
intervals between “Something special” and “Just another drink.” (2) Be- 
cause of public reluctance to use extremes, scales should be cast in conno- 
tative, nonpolar terms rather than in the usual bipolar opposites. For 
example, one of the scales was labelled “Really modern” at one end and 
“Sort of old-fashioned” at the other. (3) Scales should not be chosen from 
lists obtained through general psycholinguistic analysis, but should be 
tailor-made for the specific project. They should be constructed through a 
content analysis of advertising and customer interviews. (4) Control con- 
cepts should be sampled so that deviations of product and company image 
may be measured against some more permanent standard. Mindak discusses 
the utility of the resulting data in planning advertising campaigns and 
marketing programs. 


Joseph Weitz, “A Study of Trade Name Confusion,” Journal of Marketing, 

XXV (October, 1960), 54-56. 

Sometimes the name of a new product is so similar to that of an estab- 
lished one that the names of the two are confused and one product is 
mistaken for the other. Though often a factor both in lawsuits and in 
advertising campaigns, this problem has been poorly defined because of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the extent to which any two similar names are 
likely to be confounded. Weitz proposes two methods of measuring the 
extent of probable confusion and demonstrates them in research involving 
two products purchased by “The general public and managers of industrial 
plants” (presumably a cleaning agent). In the first method, “recognition 
confusion,” the subject receives a list of product names including one of 
those which is to be differentiated. After the subject reads this list, it is 
removed; he then receives a second list and is asked to recall whether any 
of these names appeared on the first. The percentage of subjects who “rec- 
ognize” the name of the alternate product on the second list constitutes a 
measure of recognition confusion. In the second method, “identification 
confusion,” the subject is asked to identify on a list the names of any 
products which he has purchased. Subjects are restricted to those using a 
given product, and the page contains the name of an item likely to be 
mistaken for the one with which they are familiar. The percentage “iden- 
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tifying” this similar label is a measure of identification confusion. The 
author states that these two techniques are useful both in lawsuits and in 
advertising new products which may be hard to distinguish from old ones. 


J. Hart Walters, Jr., “Structured or Unstructured Techniques,” Journal of 

Marketing, XXV (April, 1961), 58-61. 

The marketing problem was to determine whether the purchase of instant 
coffee was typically associated with certain personality stereotypes. The 
communication problem in the research study was whether structured and 
unstructured interviews yield comparable results. In the structured inter- 
views, which were brief and simple, the subject received a list of person- 
ality types (such as “thoughtful housewife,” “careless buyer,” and “consid- 
erate hostess”) and was asked which would and which would not purchase 
instant coffee. In the second part of the investigation two comparable 
groups of subjects received grocery lists and described the personality char- 
acteristics of the individual who might buy such an order. The two lists 
differed only in that one included instant coffee and the other included 
regular. Results obtained by the two methods were not similar: (1) Al- 
though neither differed significantly in the average number of positive and 
negative associations with instant coffee buying, subjects in the unstructured 
interviews gave significantly fewer responses. (2) The two interviewing 
methods produced many differences in respect to particular stereotypes. 


Allan Greenberg, “Frame of Reference of Image Responses,” Journal of 

Marketing, XXV (April, 1961), 62-64. 

This research was based on 2,000 interviews conducted for a national 
shoe store chain. The respondents were divided into six groups according 
to the recency of association and the extent of their previous experience 
with the company. The favorableness of the image was positively related 
both to recency and to extent of experience. In addition to this, both fac- 
tors were related to frame of reference. Respondents whose experience with 
the company had been recent gave their answers in terms of a specific 
store, whereas those whose association was remote and negligible invariably 
made their responses in terms of the company as a whole. A further dif- 
ference was between those who thought of buying only men’s shoes and 
those who regarded the company or store as a source of supply for the 
entire family. 


PREDICTION IN INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 
(Continued from page 135.) 


Nor can one be content with controlling only the explicit message, 
for the improved relationships upon which ultimate success rests 
occur only when the communicator is sensitive and responsive to 
them. A major responsibility is to know as well as one can what 
he is communicating and to make accurate predictions of how it 
will be received. 
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COMMUNICATION FILMS 


James P. Des, Editor 


Abbreviations used in the entries below include the following: 
i, intermediate; jh, junior high school level; sh, senior high; c, 
college; ad, adult; b.w., black and white; col., color. Addresses 
of producers and distributors are in James P. Dee (comp.), Bib- 
liography of Selected Films on the Process of Communication 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, 1960). 


Bounpary Lines. 10 min. jh, sh, c, ad. col. Producer: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc. 

An animated film analyzing the ancient symbolism of lines that men have 
used to express their ideas and discussing some of the imaginary lines that 
men have drawn to divide themselves from others—lines of fear, possession, 
greed, and color. Shows that once the impulse to draw boundaries becomes 
ingrained the fear and the prejudice which they develop can lead to con- 
centration camps and the mass elimination of ethnic groups. Stresses the 
need for education against the elements of intolerance. 


BELONGING TO THE Group. 16 min. jh, sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Depicts the arrival of two families (one typically American and the other 
a group of European refugees) in an American community. Tells of their 
adjustment to the new environment and their acceptance. Points out that 
respect for human values is fundamental to living in a democratic society. 


CONTROLLING BERAVIOR TRKOUGH REINFORCEMENT. 16 min. c, ad. b.w. 

Producer: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Shows how varying reinforcement schedules affect the behavior of pi- 
geons; compares the outcome of the tests with the results of similar experi- 
ments made in a typical elementary classroom. Explains that variable- 
interval reinforcement on any organism produces behavior that is persistent 
and difficult to extinguish. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUAL DiFFERENCES. 13 min. c, ad. b.w. 
Producer: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Psychology Series. 
Explains that no two individuals are alike and that differences result 

from both heredity and environment. Reviews and illustrates what is known 

and generally accepted about the relative degree of influence of the two 
factors. Demonstrates through a study of actual case histories the three 
principal ways in which family resemblances in behavior are handed down 


from generation to generation. 


Do Worps Ever Foot You? 11 min. jh. b.w. Producer: Coronet Films. 

A group of children learn that words have different meanings for differ- 
ent people and that words sometimes play tricks. The film urges the 
children to use language thoughtfully and to fix their attention on the 
concept that the word represents. 
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Errective Listeninc. 15 min. sh, c. b.w. Producer: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Young America Speech Series. 

Points out the major obstacles to effective listening, and discusses the 
various ways in which the individual can meet and overcome these prob- 
lems. Speaking in a classroom situation, the narrator uses a flannel board 
and carefully selected action to demonstrate and explain his points. 





HerReprry AND ENVIRONMENT. 11 min. jh, sh, c. b.w., col. Producer: 
Coronet Films. Basic Studies Skills Series. 
Demonstrates the important role of observation in learning the sciences 
and the arts. Shows that skill in observation can be developed through 
applied and guided practice. 


Tue Human Brain. 11 min. jh, sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: Encyclopedia 

Britannica Films, Inc. 

Dramatized incidents and animated sequences describe the thinking 
process and show the structure and the functions of the different parts of 
the brain. Follows the steps involved in the thinking process from the 
reception of stimuli by the sense organs to the directed motor response. 


InpivipvAL DirFERENCES. 23 min. c, ad. b.w. Producer: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. Educational Psychology Series. Correlated with the 
book Psychology in Education by Herbert Sorenson. 

Explains that individual differences must be recognized, and emphasizes 
the importance of adapting instruction to the needs of the pupils. 


Man AND His Cutture. 15 min. sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: Encyclopedia 

Britannica Films, Inc. 

A space ship approaches Planet Earth to study its people and their widely 
varying modes of life. Explains that the differences in cultures and mores 
are caused by physical environments and historical experiences. Describes 
how cultures are transmitted, and explains how they are changed by inter- 
action and by new inventions and discoveries. 


Tue PHorocraPHEeR. 30 min. sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: United World 
Films. 
Deals with the personality, the philosophy, the techniques, and the art- 
istry of Edward Weston. Shows him taking pictures, and explains his 
craftsmanship in developing them. 


Picture in Your Minp. 16 min. sh, c, ad. col. Producer: Julian Bryan- 
International Film Foundation. 
Using animation to portray symbols, this film traces the background and 
the growth of racial prejudice. Emphasizes the importance of examining 
whether one’s mental pictures of other men are realistic or distorted. 


OrcaAnizinc Discussion Groups. 21 min. sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Tells why discussion groups are started, and shows how a group may be 
initiated and organized. Identifies some of the common difficulties in 
originating groups, and suggests ways to overcome these problems. 
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Tue ProsteM Metnop, Part I: Deroinc THE ProsLem AND GATHERING 
INFORMATION. 18 min. sh; c, ad. b.w. Producer: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Teacher Education Series. Correlated with the book Stu- 
dent Teaching by Raleigh Schorling and Howard T. Batchelder. 

After becoming aware of the existence of pressure groups and of their in- 
fluence on legislation, the students in a social studies class, with the help of 
their teacher, define and analyze the problem which lobbying poses and 
endeavor to find information upon which to base a satisfactory solution. 
Shows the procedures which the students employ in gathering and sharing 
information. 

Tue PropteM Meruop, Part II: Usinc THE INFORMATION TO SOLVE THE 
ProsLteM. 16 min. sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Having defined and analyzed the problem of pressure groups ard having 
engaged in research, the high school students apply their information to the 
solution of the problem. Then, drawiig on this experience in dealing with 
the general situation, they consider a local issue. 


Room For Discussion. 24 min. sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: Encyclopedia 

Britannica Films, Inc. 

Dramatized incidents, including a discussion between a disgruntled son 
and his parents over the former’s plans for a college education, are used in 
explaining that discussion brings information to the individual, leads to a 
broader, richer life, and expedites cooperative achievement. 

Pustic Oprmion. 11 min. jh, sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: Encyclopedia 

Britannica Films, Inc. Political Science and Economics Series. 

Portrays the nature and the development of public opinion, the factors 
influencing it, and the methods for measuring it. Outlines the growth stages 
as follows: awareness of a problem and individual interpretations of it, sug- 
gested remedies, further debate, final action. Illustrates public opinion in 
action in a community. Concludes that balanced reporting, free discussion, 
and expert commeutaries are essential to an enlightened public opinion. 


ScrentiFic MEetHop. 12 min. jh, sh, c, ad. b.w., col. Producer: Encyclopedia 

Britannica Films, Inc. 

Explains the elements of the scientific method of problem solving, and 
shows how scientists apply this method. Discusses the value of the method 
in dealing with everyday problems. Uses the discovery of penicillin and the 
work of Pasteur as illustrations. 

SoctaL Process. 20 min. sh, c, ad. b.w. Producer: Encyclopedia Britannica 

Films, Inc. 

Dr. Harold Lasswell conducts a seminar on the concept of the Social 
Process and on the patterns of behavior common to all cultures. 

American Lectures in Communication 

Charles C Thomas, Publisher, is introducing a new series of 
books called “American Lectures in Communication.” Dr. Dom- © 
inick A. Barbara, a patron member of the NSSC, is editor. Any- 
one with plans for a book which might form part of the series 
should write to Dr. Barbara, 87-06 168th Place, Jamaica, New 
York. 














BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Martin P. Anversen, Editor 


Tue Dynamics or Discussion. By Dean C. Barlund and Franklyn S. 
Haiman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960; pp. xviii + 461. 
$4.50. 


Discussion, CONFERENCE, AND Group Process. By Halbert E. Gulley. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960; pp. xii + 388. $4.50. 


Both books root the discussion process squarely in contemporary demo- 
cratic life; both show their authors’ high awareness of the streams of influ- 
ence (conceptualizing and research) on discussion method. They differ 
interestingly in focus and approach. 

The Barnlund—Haiman book restricts itself carefully to the process of 
discussion itself; the Gulley book includes public discussion and discussion 
in large groups. 

Within the narrower scope, however, the Barnlund—Haiman book takes 
a broader, more philosophical approach, whereas the Gulley volume with 
its wider scope takes a more direct, concentrated approach. It is perhaps 
revealing that the former with its excellent treatment of the theoretical 
framework of the concepts addresses itself to the “reader” and that the lat- 
ter with its excellent specification of steps to effective usage of these 
concepts speaks to the “student of discussion.” Again, the former book 
enriches its chapters with valuable footnotes but suggests teaching methods 
only in a final chapter on topical discussion, role playing, and case method; 
the latter book uses few footnotes but concludes each chapter with ex- 
tremely good questions and exercises. 

Further, the Barnlund—Haiman work, maintaining an investigative atti- 
tude, suggests alternatives but leaves “to the reader the issue of selecting 
the preferred approach,” whereas the Gulley book makes more direct sug- 
gestions for effective behavior in discussion situations. 

One might wish that the Barnlund—Haiman volume had given the same 
careful treatment to the functions of the appointed leader as it did to the 
group’s handling of the apathetic or hostile member; one might wish that 
the Gulley book had integrated more fully the excellent research studies 
upon which it draws. But these wishes are small in comparison to the 
general excellence of both works. For example, an exciting idea in the 
former book is its suggestion to test the participant’s knowledge of the 
topic before the discussion takes place; an exciting explanation in the latter 
is the analysis of discussion attitude as objectivity-openmindedness toward 
the problem and objectivity-goodwill toward other members. 

Both books are excellent contributions in discussion method. 

—Lavura CROWELL 
University of Washington 


Creative Discussion. By Rupert L. Cortright and George L. Hinds. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1959; pp. xii + 303. $4.50. 

Creative Discussion offers the student more than mere techniques in 
group leadership and group participation. Without slighting method and 
procedure Cortright and Hinds place a special emphasis on raison détre 
and present a strong case for adopting the discussion method in a world 
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where technology, scientific advancement, and emergent nationalism 
threaten to render impotent any continued faith in authoritarian force. If 
man is to govern himself successfully in a free, democratic, industrialized 
community, he must, according to the thesis set forth in this book, accept 
ultimately the discussion way of life and school himself in its objectives, 
methods, and forms. 

Discussion in this context is no gentle affair where sweetness and light 
always prevail; it becomes instead a dynamic process often filled with 
controversy where decisions are sometimes forged at white heat. To facili- 
tate discussion and resolve conflicts, the writers offer both new and time- 
tested guides to the best form and the right procedures. The chapter on 
“Improving the Communication Process” is excellent. 

As residents of the motor capital, the authors tend to slant their material 
toward the uses of discussion in an industrial community—toward tech- 
niques, which though usually applicable in any sphere, are particularly rele- 
vant to the solving of labor-management disputes. 

Employing materials from widely selected sources in the social sciences 
and the humanities, the book is well adapted both to the classroom and to 
the interests of thoughtful readers who are seriously concerned with im- 
proving communication in a complex world. 

—Pavut H. Boase 
Oberlin College 


Group Dynamics: PriNcIPLES AND APPLicaTions. By Hubert Bonner. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959; pp. viii+ 531. $4.50. 


Bonner defines a “dynamic group” as “a collection of interdependent 
individuals . . . who are psychologically aware of their interindividual rela- 
tionships and who are moving toward a goal that they have agreed upon 
collectively.” (P. 45.) If Bonner considered only such groups in this book, 
he would have a limited coverage indeed. Fortunately, he does not restrict 
himself in this way and instead includes a range from controlled laboratory 
groups to communities and even international political organizations. A 
common emphasis on the interactive relationship among the components of 
each of the groups and on the constant processes of adjustment and read- 
justment of individuals, however, justifies the use of the term dynamic. 

In the introductory section Bonner clearly indicates his firm, though not 
uncritical, commitment to the approach associated with Kurt Lewin and 
his successors. In fact, the chapters on psychological structure, cohesive- 
ness, and problem solving have very much in common with the comparable 
ones in Cartwright and Zander. 

At times the organization of this text is difficult to follow. A chapter 
on “group learning” is not clearly distinguished from a later one on “col- 
lective problem-solving,” and many of the studies reported could be 
interchanged between the two chapters. In some places group learning 
seems to deal with the individual learning in a group; elsewhere, it involves 
the members learning their responsibilities to the group; still elsewhere, it 
designates the group “learning” to deal with its environment. 

The section on conflict and adjustment of groups shifts the focus of 
treatment from a theoretical, laboratory, experimental orientation to a 
telatively applied view. The difference in the rigor of the tests of evidence 
which Bonner considers acceptable may prove a bit startling to the reader. 
However, it is in this section that Bonner makes his greatest contribution. 
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His attempts at integrating the experimental literature with practical appli- 
cations are more extensive and more successful than all other approaches 
of which this reviewer is aware. 

Bonner adopts, although he later attacks, the democratic, group-centered 
value system which has been attributed to followers of Lewin. The chap- 
ters on applications of group dynamics to intergroup relations, education, 
industry, and psychotherapy summarize viewpoints commonly expressed 
in the literature. The text has something of its own to offer in the chapters 
on community relations and political behavior. In the treatment of the 
former of these two topics, Bonner considers the community as an interac- 
tional system—as a system of interrelationships among groups. The chapter 
on political behavior is even more original, for he views political behavior 
as a group process and the political system as a group. Bonner feels that 
we should work toward decentralization in government, since centraliza- 
tion and bureaucracy carry with them some autocratic components. We 
should strive, in other words, to return to the community form of life. 

Bonner’s criticism of group dynamics centers around (1) the theoretical 
approach of Lewin and (2) the value system which many workers identify 
with the term. In respect to the theory, he correctly points out that Lewin 
did not establish a clear “functional relationship between the ‘mathematical’ 
constructs which he used and the individual and the social behavior which 
he described by means of them.” (P. 493.) Certainly, most of the hypoth- 
eses which Lewin and his students tested could have been generated without 
the use of “topological and vector psychology.” But Bonner does admit 
the value of Lewinian concepts as “descriptive, explanatory, and pragmatic.” 

Bonner, who is greatly concerned with Lewin’s concept of “force,” con- 
siders Lewin’s view archaic and unnecessary. After all, didn’t the physicists 
abandon Newton’s concept of force once they were freed from the restric- 
tions of Euclidian geometry? Apparently, most behavioral scientists still feel 
that we have not yet reached this stage in our field, and even Bonner is 
forced to use functionally equivalent terms such as pressure, tendencies, 
valence, tension, and even vector. Yet this attempted constraint has its 
effects: Bonner is weakest in his treatment of current work on social influ- 
ence and in his handling of power relationships in small groups. 

The second major point of criticism of Lewin and the Group Dynami- 
cists pertains to their alleged confusion with respect to value. “A funda- 
mental bias of Lewin’s was his rather panacean conception of democracy.” 
(P. 497.) Accordingly, he “mistakenly ascribes a maximum efficiency to 
democratic groups.” Lewin’s followers, Bonner continues, have emphasized 
the values of the group over and above the individual and have reached 
extremes in their theories dealing with leaderless groups and in their dis- 
cussion of the training laboratory procedures. These studies too often have 
been designed to test the value of group participation and democracy. As 
a result, Bonner fears the “tyranny of the group and twilight of the indi- 
vidual.” Practitioners have gone overboard in their veneration of “group 
dynamics” and have used techniques which they do not understand and 
which have not been scientifically supported. Yet, inherent in many of 
these practices are manipulatory devices which are contrary to the basic 
values which are espoused. 

To many of these criticisms, with respect to some individuals, we must 
say “Amen.” Yet, we must look carefully at the manner in which the case 
is stated and particularly at the continued reference to “group dynamicists” 
as a distinct entity. “In all the writings of the extremists (of group dynam- 
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icists) there is not one hint regarding the value of individualism and pri- 
vacy.” (P. 513.) Such a statement cannot be refuted, for the many con- 
trary instances would be rejected as obviously not coming from “extremists.” 
Bonner seems to see a continuum of group dynamicism, whereas qualita- 
tive differences exist among those who are identified with the term. Some 
are social psychologists who are interested in research and theory related 
to small group behavior and who have found a Lewinian framework useful. 
They are as likely to state the dangers of group pressures toward uniformity 
as they are to point out the values of cooperation. Others are practitioners 
who have varying degrees of acquaintance with the experimental literature 
and who, like other practitioners, vary in the extent to which their work 
has scientific basis. They stress the importance of learning to be a good 
group member, but they also make the individual aware of the ways in 
which his creativity may be impaired by an excessive dependence on the 
group. Of course, Bonner also deserves criticism when he makes such state- 
ments as “Independence and autonomy are wholesome goals only if they 
enhance the well-being of the group.” (P. 442.) However, he is cautious 
in his interpretation of studies purporting to show the universal superiority 
of the group, and he encourages a critical attitude on the part of the reader. 

Quite broad in coverage, this text includes sociological, psychological, 
and political science literature; applied and theoretical materials; labora- 
tory and field research. The writing, nevertheless, is so interesting and 
simple that even those without formal training in psychology and sociology 
can follow the thought. Thus, we have here an introductory text which has 
been long awaited. 

—BertTraM H. Raven 

University of California, Los Angeles 


APPROACHES TO Prose. By Caroline Shrodes and Justine Van Gundy. (Ed- 
itors.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959; pp. xi + 648. $3.00. 
(Paper. ) 

Here is an ambitious book in which the editors want to prepare the 
students to understand and analyze significant prose and to develop a per- 
ception of the relationship between its structure and meaning. In the 
process it “introduces the student to the scientific method of observation 
and interpretation, deals with his ‘emotional conflicts,’ helps him understand 
himself and others, and gives him some educational values and some satis- 
factions in the arts.” It is for the “beginning college student.” 

The selections, grouped under Personal and Biographical Writing, Exposi- 
tory Writing, Expository Speech, Dialogue (Plato’s Crito), and Narrative 
Writing, are generally useful, and some are even unusual. The “Sugges- 
tions for Analysis and Discussion” are sufficiently difficult and demanding 
to be rated “good”; however, a big gap often exists between this section 
and the one called “Suggestions for Writing.” Reading a piece of a com- 
petent, professional writer, by implication, should enable the student to 
write like one. Ponder this: “In his recent short novel, The Old Man and 
the Sea, a work that won him the Nobel Prize in literature, Hemingway 
portrays a fisherman. Make a comparative study of Hemingway’s style, 
method of characterization, setting, attitude toward life, in the early and 
later work.” I would like to have a graduate student who could do a 
decent job on this! 

—Paittre DuRHAM 

University of California, Los Angeles 
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Tse Onpver or PRESENTATION IN Persuasion. By Carl I. Hovland (Editor) 
and others. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957; pp. x + 192. $4.00. 


PERSONALITY AND Persuasipiity. By Irving L. Janis and Carl I. Hovland 
(Editors) and others. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959; pp. 
xiv + 333. $5.00. 


These volumes are the first two in the Yale University studies in attitude 
and communication. In undertaking so broad and varied a series of experi- 
mental studies, the authors and researchers are making a significant contri- 
bution to the science and literature of communication. It is also of great 
value to find their studies reported in bound volumes rather than scattered 
through many journals. 

In the Introduction to the first volume, the editor says, “Many factors 
influence the effectiveness of a communication: the reputation of the com- 
municator and of the medium which he employs, the receptivity and 
predisposition of the audience, the actual content of the message, and, 
importantly, matters of organization and procedure.” This volume, which 
deals with the factor of “order,” considers both (1) the order of presenting 
a series of communications and (2) the order of presenting the various 
elements within a single communication. 

Under the first category (Part One of the book) the following topics are 
problems for study: whether there is a law of primacy, the effect of 
“commitment” on opinion change following communication, primacy-re- 
cency, and first impressions. Under the second category (Part Two) the 
following are some of the problems studied: The need for cognition and 
order of communication as determinants of opinion change, order as a 
factor in “conditioning” persuasiveness, and the effects of alternative ways 
of ordering pro and con arguments. 

Conclusions reached by the researchers include these: that they are not 
ready to make any generalizations as to the value of primary persuasive 
argument (though prior research had tended to prove that argument pre- 
sented first [primary] was of greater effect); that if one commits himself 
publicly it is very difficult to persuade him to change his position; and that 
pro arguments are more effective when they are presented before con argu- 
ments than they are when presented afterwards. 

The format and the arrangement for each experiment make the material 
interesting and comparatively easy to read, considering that it is all research 
reporting. The workers have done a good job of describing their problems, 
procedures, and results, and the editor has succeeded in keeping the writing 
clear and lucid. 

The second volume deals with experimental studies in which the central 
problem focuses on the “personality attributes of persons who are moder- 
ately persuasible.” These investigations include emotional factors, symp- 
toms of personal adjustment, sex differences, and intelligence. There is, of 
course, some overlapping in the studies and the conclusions. Ten research- 
ers contribute to the two major parts, which deal with (1) Persuasibility 
and its Personality Correlates and (2) Developmental Aspects of Persuasi- 
bility. The authors include numerous references to prior studies. 

Problems studied include a behavioral assessment of persuasibility, per- 
sonality correlates of persuasibility, measurement of persuasibility in chil- 
dren, and a developmental theory of persuasibility. Among the many 
interesting conclusions is the finding that there is “a greater over-all sus- 
ceptibility to influence on the part of girls than of boys.” 
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Even a cursory reading of the book suggests that the research workers 
are dealing with a most complex process in attempting to measure and 
dissect communication phenomena (a rather well-known truth to all of us); 
but it is equally apparent that they are undaunted by this fact, for they 
have proceeded to set up experimental designs and procedures which indi- 
cate imaginative and scientific thinking. The result is a series of valuable 
studies and conclusions which make a real contribution both to our know!l- 
edge of communication and to research methodology. 

—Hanro.rp P. Ze.xo 
The Pennsylvania State University 


Runes: AN Intropuction. By Ralph W. V. Elliott. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1959; pp. xvi-+ 124. (24 plates.) $10.00. 


Elliott’s book is thus far the only one in English on a subject which for 
numerous reasons holds great interest for the many persons who are unable 
to read German or the Scandinavian languages in which most runological 
discussions are written. Deftly composed by an Anglo-Saxon specialist now 
attached to the University of Adelaide in Australia, this attractive volume 
lives up to its purpose “to stimulate an interest in the study of runes, to 
provide a good selection of photographs, and to do justice to our own 
(English) runic heritage without neglecting the infinite variety offered by 
the Scandinavian inscriptions.” Maps that locate major inscriptions, indices, 
bibliographies, excellent reproductions of runic materials, an attractive 
format, and careful proofreading combine with excellent topical arrange- 
ment and the author's skilled prose to bring forth an almost model treatise 
on ancient runic inscriptions and the futharks, or runic alphabets, in which 
they were carved. That all-important homeland of the runecarver’s art, 
Scandinavia, still awaits major treatment in English; but Elliott’s book will 
whet the appetite of Englishmen and Americans for such an addition to 
the literature. 

Controversy has flamed high over questions pertaining to runic ante- 
cedents and origins. Is the futhark a Continental or a specifically Scan- 
dinavian creation? Were its prototypes Italic or Greek or even Celtic? 
Were the first runes inscribed on the shores of the Baltic, in the region 
around the Black Sea, or in the Alps? Was the dominant purpose behind 
their creation ritualistic and magical, or was it one of communication? 
Elliott's lucid interpretations are not monistic, but they are firm: the Alpine 
region is the place to look; despite speculation by Continentals, the shape 
of a runic character and its etymology are little connected; the communica- 
tive aspect was in the beginning subordinate to the magical. Of the Alpine 
thesis this reviewer is skeptical. In any case, the runes did not spring up 
overnight, and the influence of Greek and Roman cultural products upon 
early Germanic tribes was surely more persistent than most of us, with our 
vague conceptions of Germanic uniqueness, have been led to believe. How- 
ever long in the making, the runes were a specific cultural innovation, the 
result of an emotional upheaval as two ways of life met and merged. If 
this is true, the runes were “created” and experimented with many times 
over. But a convincing theory that will account for the peculiar internal 
order and arrangement of the early futhark has yet to be launched. The 
runic mystery is not yet solved. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


—Er«k WAHLGREN 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside front cover. ) 

This question leads to an interesting study in communication. 
Most listeners did not know, and perhaps the moderator had 
forgotten, that the answer was that he and his colleagues had 
decided that they would not plan and teach the courses which 
the legislature required of all teachers of history. Neither had 
they taken action through legal channels to have the require- 
ments repealed. And yet the plaintive inquiry, “Why can’t my 
. . . Majors teach history . . .?” implied that he and his colleagues 
had played no role in the fiasco. 

This morning (June 4) the book review section of the New York 
Times includes this gratuitous slap at all who teach courses in 
education: “.. . it is interesting to note that in England, as with 
us, a teaching career is cluttered with objectionable and super- 
fluous requirements. Before the book opens, Anna has had to 
undergo the inanities of a ‘training college for teachers,’ the 
equivalent, we may suppose, of an American school of education, 
with all its destructive waste of time wherein ignorant theorists 
clash by night.” 

The popularity of such brainless attacks on education as a 
profession makes it increasingly difficult for a teacher to be ob- 
jective in this matter. No “educationist” advocates that one ought 
to know as little as possible about his subject, and no “liberal 
arts fanatic” advocates that a teacher should be uninformed about 
the profession of teaching. Still, pressures exist which tend to 
force all of us into one or the other of the two camps. 

At least two basic issues are seldom mentioned in this dispute: 
(1) How do people learn, and (2) What constitutes acceptable 
evidence that desired learnings have taken place? Both of these 
are problems in communication. 

Extreme “educationists” or “liberal arts fanatics,” refusing to 
grant that these are issues, proceed as if all the evidence had been 
gathered and evaluated. Students of communication should insist 
that both groups seek answers to the basic questions. In this way 
the debate may be made objective enough to produce some im- 
portant improvements in our educational institutions. 

Burton H. Byers 
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